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"  IT   18  SUFFICIENT    FOB   OUR    PRESENT  PURPOSE   TO  REMARK  THE  FACT,  THAT  THE 
APPARENT  DESIGN  OF  PROVIDENCE  IS,  THE  ADVANCEMENT   OF   MANKIND,  NOT  ONLY  AS 

INDIVIDUALS,  BUT    AS   COMMUNITIES IN    EVERY    PART   OF   THE   UNIVERSE  WE 

SEE  MARKS  OF  WISE  AND  BENEVOLENT  DESIGN  J   AND  YET  WE  SEE  IN  MANY  INSTANCES 

APPARENT    FRUSTRATIONS    OF     THIS    DESIGN IN    THE   MORAL    AND    POLITICAL 

WORLD,  WARS,  AND  CIVIL  DISSENSION  —  TYRANNICAL  GOVERNMENTS,  UNWISE  LAWS, 
AND  ALL  EVILS  OF  THIS  CLASS,  CORRESPOND  TO  THE  INUNDATIONS — THE  DROUGHTS — 

THE  TORNADOS,   AND   THE  EARTHQUAKES,  OF  THE   NATURAL  WORLD A  POINT 

WHICH  IS  ATTAINABLE  IS,  TO  PERCEIVE,  AMIDST  ALL  THE  ADMIXTURE  OF  EVIL,  AND  ALL 
THE  SEEMING  DISORDER  OF  CONFLICTING  AGENCIES,  A  GENERAL  TENDENCY  NEVER- 
THELESS TOWARDS  THE  ACCOMPLISHMENT  OF  WISE  AND  BENEFICENT  DESIGNS." 

WHATELY'S  LECTURES  ON  POLITICAL  ECONOMY,  LECT.  iv. 
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THE  EFFECTS  OF  THE  CONQUEST  OF 
ENGLAND  BY  THE  NORMANS. 


"  Voila  ce  qui  absout  1'invasion." 

MlCHELET. 


AN  Historical  Essay  has  little  to  do  with  the  more 
immediate  and  sensible  effects,  and  the  picturesque 
aspect,  of  an  event  like  the  Norman  Conquest.  The 
historian  indeed  has  a  double  task  to  perform.  He 
must  at  one  time  throw  himself  into  the  period  which 
he  describes,  at  another  stand  aloof  from  it :  he  must 
look  upon  its  scenes,  sometimes  with  the  eye  of  an 
actor  in  them,  sometimes  with  that  of  a  distant  ob- 
server, now  giving  the  livelybut  narrow  picture  which 
presents  itself  to  the  one,  and  now  the  larger  view 
which  belongs  only  to  the  other.  But  the  task  of  the 
Essayist  is  more  limited  ;  he  has  not  to  paint  but  to 
philosophize ;  he  is  not  required  to  follow  the  foot- 
steps of  a  Scott  or  a  Thierry,  in  order  to  reproduce 
to  his  contemporaries  the  very  life  and  aspect  of  a 
distant  century ;  he  must  keep  his  place  upon  the 
vantage-ground  of  his  own  times,  from  thence  sur- 
vey the  events  of  which  he  treats,  and  examine  them 
altogether  by  the  light  of  modern  experience.  "  It 


is  not  the  history  of  events  properly  so  called  that 
we  are  to  consider ;  what  is  to  occupy  us,  is  the 
history  of  civilization, — that  is  the  general,  hidden 
fact,  which  we  are  to  search  for  under  all  the  outer 
facts  that  envelope  ita." 

But  if  in  reviewing  at  the  distance  of  seven  cen- 
turies the  influence  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  we, 
have  little  to  do  with  the  joys  and  sorrows  which  j 
immediately  followed  it,  still  less  are  we  concerned 
with  the  views  and  purposes  of  the  conquerors.     If 
indeed  we  were  endeavouring  to  estimate  the  effects 
of  more  recent  events,  such  as  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, or  our  own,  such  considerations  would  naturally  f. 
Jt  find  a  place;  because  here  the  results  may  in  part- 
at  least  be  traced  backwards  to  the  designs  of  thej 
actors  ;  but  in  the  infancy  of  society  such  is  seldom 
the  case.   Nations,  like  individuals,  are  in  their  child-! 
hood  the  creatures  of  impulse ;   like  children  they 
act  from  passion,  from  selfishness,  from  the  pressure'' 
of  immediate  want,  or  the  unreasoning  dictates  off 
the  imagination.   .  It  is  only  the  course  of  ages  and 
civilization  in  the  one  case,  as  of  years  and  education 
in  the  other,  which  brings  reason  and  foresight  and- 
adaptation    of  means   to   ends.     "  Constitutions/' 
says  Mackintosh,  "  are  not  made,  but  grow." 

The  present  Essay  then  will  be  an  attempt  to 
estimate  the  influence  of  the  Norman  Conquest 
upon  the  history  of  England  and  her  neigh- 
bours, to  describe  results  such  as  the  selfish 

a  Guizot,  Civilization  en  Europe,  4eme  Legon. 


conquerors  never  could  have  foreseen,  and  before 
the  magnitude  of  which  the  wrongs  of  the  conquered 
sink  into  insignificance.  But  before  proceeding  to 
this,  the  proper  object  of  the  Essay,  it  will  con- 
tribute much  to  its  interest,  and  assist  us  in  the 
appreciation  of  the  great  event  before  us,  if  we  con- 
sider shortly,  what  an  Englishman  of  that  generation 
would  have  understood  by  the  "  Effects  of  the  Con- 
quest of  England  by  the  Normans." 

Towards  the  end  of  the  Conqueror's  reign  England 
was  in  a  state  of  "stern  repose;"  the  throes  and 
struggles  of  the  conquered  people  had  ceased  ;  Here- 
ward,  the  Wallace  of  the  Saxons,  had  fought  his  last 
fight  in  the  fens  of  Ely,  and  so  ended  that  seven  years' 
war  of  independence,  to  which  none  but  some  recent 
writers  have  done  justice.  The  immediate  terror 
and  devastation  of  the  Conquest  was  over ;  the  Saxon 
population, —  sympathizing  with  the  outlaw  who 
carried  on  a  guerilla  warfare  in  the  forests  of  the 
north5;  looking  on  the  Norman  with  that  horror 
which  afterwards  hailed  the  deaths.of  the  Conqueror 
and  his  sons,  as  the  just  judgments  of  heaven0 ; 
breaking  forth  occasionally  into  desperate  deeds  of 
vengeance d,  and  worshipping  the  memory  of  such 
men  as  Waltheof  the  earl,  and  Wulfstan  the  bishop6 ; 
— had  on  the  whole  submitted  to  that  state  of  things 

b  Thierry,  ii.  128. 

c  "  Rueful  deeds  he  (the  Conqueror)  did,  and  ruefully  he  suffered." 
Sax.  Chron.  in  1086.  "  Normanni  tyranni  vindictam  divinitus  inflictara 
non  evaserunt."  Girald.  Camb.,  quoted  by  Thierry,  Hi.  305. 

*  Thierry,  ii.  293.  e  Thierry,  ii.  226. 
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from  which  it  made  no  further  efforts  to  escape.  So 
far  the  coming  of  the  Norman  had  added  largely  to 
the  sum  of  human  misery.  The  whole  framework 
of  society  had  suffered  a  cruel  wrench :  almost  every 
Saxon  landholder  had  been  robbed  of  the  inheritance 
and  driven  from  the  home  of  his  fathers1;  the  few 
Cedrics  who  were  allowed  to  retain  their  possessions, 
lived,  we  may  be  sure,  in  a  state  of  ignominy  and 
oppression,  far  greater  than  that  which  the  franklin 
in  Ivanhoe  is  represented  as  enduring  after  the  lapse 
of  more  than  a  century.  But  if  the  thane  had  borne 
the  brunt  of  the  storm,  the  churl  and  the  thrall,  the 
citizen  and  the  monk,  had  not  escaped.  All  had 
been  exposed  to  the  outrage  of  the  invaders,  and  all 
had  felt  in  their  degree  the  severing  of  old  ties  and 
long  attachments.  If  the  thane  had  lost  land  and 
station,  the  peasant  and  the  serf  had  exchanged  the 
gentleness  of  hereditary  bondage  for  the  hard  rule 
of  a  new  master ;  the  citizen  had  been  driven  from 
his  half  ruined  town,  and  the  monk  expelled  from 
his  convent  by  swarms  of  Norman  priests11.  "  The 
Normans,"  says  Henry  of  Huntingdon1, "  had  now 
fully  executed  the  wrath  of  heaven  upon  the  English. 
There  was  hardly  one  of  that  nation  who  possessed 
any  power.  They  were  all  involved  in  servitude 
and  sorrow ;  to  be  called  an  Englishman  was  con- 
sidered as  a  reproach."  "  Thus,"  says  Mr.  Carlylek, 
"the  scanty  sulky  Norse-bred  population  are  coerced 

f  Thierry,  ii.  9ti— 108,  &c.  «  Thierry,  ii.  131. 

h  Thierry,  ii.  138—144.  '  Lib.  iii.  k  Past  and  Present,  p.  88 


into  silence,  feeling  that  under  these  new  Norman 
governors  their  history  has  probably  as  good  as 
ended.  Men  and  Northumbrian  Norse  populations 
know  little  what  has  ended,  what  is  but  begin- 
ning." The  idea  is  a  fine  one :  it  is  a  solemn  thing 
to  stand  as  it  were  among  the  men  of  that  distant 
day,  and  mark  their  blindness  to  the  high  results 
that  were  to  flow  from  the  wrongs  then  done  and 
suffered — their  unconsciousness  of  that  great  history 
of  their  common  country,  which  was  to  date  anew 
from  their  generation.  "  The  centuries  are  big ; 
and  the  birth-hour  is  coming,  not  yet  come." 

"Whenever  we  find  ourselves/'  says  M.  Guizot1, 
"  in  the  presence  of  an  event,  of  a  system,  of  a  general 
state  of  the  world,  we  have  this  two-fold  question  to 
put  to  it.  What  has  it  done  for  or  against  the  de- 
velopment of  man  ?  What  has  it  done  for  or  against 
the  development  of  society  ?"  We  must  endeavour 
to  answer  these  questions  on  behalf  of  the  Norman 
Conquest,  by  considering,  in  the  first  place,  what 
has  been  its  influence  for  good  or  evil  upon  our  con- 
stitution, government,  and  laws,  upon  the  well-being 
of  society,  the  condition  of  its  various  classes,  and 
their  mutual  relations  ;  in  the  next  place,  what  have 
been  its  more  direct  effects  upon  religion  and  man- 
ners, upon  literature  and  art,  upon  the  intellectual 
and  moral  advancement  of  Englishmen  ? 

There  has  been  for  many  centuries  a  marked  dis- 
tinction between  the  progress  of  events  in  this  country, 

1  Civilization  en  Europe,  4eme  Le$. 


and  in  the  other  nations  which  arose  upon  the  ruins 
of  the  Roman  empire.     The  most  superficial  glance 
over  the  chart  of  modern  history,  shews  England 
holding  a  proud  and  solitary  course.     Her  constant 
preservation   of    free    institutions,   her   early   and 
gradual    development    of     constitutional     govern- 
ment, her  escape  from   the  curse  of  a  privileged 
noblesse,  the  strength  and  character  of  her  middle 
classes, — these    are   points   of  difference   and  pre- 
eminence which  immediately  suggest  themselves, — 
and  it  would  be  easy  to  increase   the   catalogue. 
This  diversity  in  the  career  of  states,  whose  starting- 
point  we  know  to  have  been  the  same,  leads  us  at 
once  to  expect  the  presence  of  some  great  force  in 
the  early  part  of  their  course,  which  has  impelled 
one  among  them  in  a  direction  of  its  own.     And  no 
event  appears  more  likely  to  have  produced  such 
an  effect  than  the  Norman  Conquest. 

Accordingly  we  find  that  many  historians  and 
constitutional  writers  have  been  met  by  the  facts 
alluded  to  above,  and  have  sought  an  explanation  of 
them  in  the  same  occurrence.  De  Lolme  m  considers 
it  "a  solution  to  the  problem."  Guizotn,  Alison0, 
and  Turner p,  find  in  it  the  key  to  the  difficulty,  so 
far  as  it  has  fallen  within  the  scope  of  their  several 
enquiries.  A  comparison  of  the  social  and  political 
progress  of  France  and  England  to  the  eleventh 
century,  will  exhibit  the  grounds  of  this  belief,  and 

m  De  Lolme,  p.  15.         n  Guiz.,  Essais  sur  1'liistorie  de  France,  p.  36J . 
0  Hist,  of  Europe,  i.  66.       i>  Hist,  of  the  Anglo  -Saxons,  iii.  178,  216. 


point  out  the  new  elements  introduced  into  the 
latter  country  at  the  Conquest,  which  were  strong 
enough  to  give  a  distinguishing  tone  and  colour  to 
her  future  history,  It  is  hoped  that  this  comparison 
will  suggest  the  principal  results  of  the  Conquest 
upon  our  society,  constitution,  and  laws,  leaving  but 
the  details  of  a  picture  which  shall  in  the  main 
be  a  faithful  one. 

The  German  tribes  who  overran  Gaul  in  the  fifth 
century,  brought  with  them  from  their  native  forests 
the  germs  of  two  very  different  forms  of  society. 
One  has  been  called  the  society  of  the  tribe,  the 
other  that  of  the  warrior  bandq.  As  member  of  a 
tribe,  the  Frank  enjoyed  a  rude  independence, 
controlled  only  by  the  will  of  the  tribe  itself, 
assembled  under  the  direction  of  its  elders ;  living 
in  a  state  of  things  which  allowed  of  little  more 
inequality  than  that  which  nature  produces,  he  was 
pretty  much  on  a  level  with  his  fellows,  dependant 
upon  the  will  and  pleasure  of  no  man,  and  subject 
only  to  the  society.  As  warrior,  however,  he  con- 
sented to  sacrifice  some  portion  of  this  barbaric 
freedom ; — he  attached  himself  to  the  person  of 
some  distinguished  chieftain,  fought  under  his  com- 
mand, and  was  rewarded  by  gifts  of  arms  and 
horses  out  of  his  spoil.  Doubtless  even  in  this  situ- 
ation he  was  sufficiently  independent1;  still,  the  ne- 
cessity of  obedience  in  war,  the  difference  of  strength 

<i  Guiz.,  Civ.  en  France,  Seme  Le<j. 

r  See  the  famous  story  of  the  Vase  of  Soissons. 
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and  courage  and  talent,  then  most  conspicuous,  and 
the  habits  and  feelings  which  grew  naturally  out 
of  the  relation  between  the  warrior  and  his  chief, 
all  tended  to  produce  a  state  of  inequality,  and 
the  dependence  of  one  man  upon  another  rather 
than  upon  the  society. 

After  the  settlement  of  the  Franks  in  Gaul, 
many  new  causes  began  to  work  in  the  same 
direction. 

The  wide  space  over  which  the  tribes  were  scat- 
tered, made  common  deliberation  more  and  more 
difficult ;    men  were   left  to  take  their  chance   of 
freedom  amidst  the  scramble  of  the  Conquest  and 
the  frightful  disorder  of  the  times.     Habit  and  the 
necessity  of  mutual  support  still  kept  the  German 
11  Comites"  around  their  chief,  and  they  soon  begin  to 
reappear  in  history  under  various  names — tf Leudes," 
"  Fideles,"  or  "  Antrustions."  At  the  same  time  the 
chieftain's  means  of  rewarding  and  attaching  them 
to  his  service  had  increased  immensely ;    he  had 
become  a  landed  proprietor,  and   now  shared  his 
domains  among  his  former  companions,  upon  the 
understanding  of  fidelity.     "  On  the  one  hand,  the 
warrior  to  whom  his    chief  had   given   a  benefice 
went  to  inhabit  it ; — a  new  principle  of  isolation 
and  individuality  :   on  the  other  hand,  this  warrior 
had  generally  some  companions ; — he  sought  and 
found  some,  who  went  to  live  with  him  upon  his 
domain, — a  new  source  of  inequality8."    By  degrees, 

5   Quiz.,  Civ.  en  France,  Seme  Leq. 


amidst  the  want  of  public  authority  and  the  perils 
of  those  turbulent  centuries,  this  individuality  and 
this  inequality  increased.     The  allodial  estates  gra- 
dually  disappeared   along  with   the   independence 
and  equality  of  which  they  were  the  fruits :    men 
found  no  protection,  except  from  the  more  fortunate 
among  their  fellows ;  and  the  central  government, 
such  as  it  was,  was  obliged  to  encourage  the  same 
process,  as  the  only  chance  of  public  order ;  every 
where  the  strong  became  stronger,  and  the  weak 
weaker.     On  the  one  hand,  the  great  proprietors 
enlarged   their  dominions    at  the   expense   of  the 
small ;  the  public  officers,  dukes,  counts,  mayors  of 
the  palace,  could  not  be  unmade  by  the  feeble  hand 
which  had  made  them ; — on  the  other,  the  poorer 
landholders  sank  from  their  original  independence, 
to  hold  their  lands  on  terms  of  service  to  the  richer, 
and  freemen  fell  every  where  into  the  condition  of 
tenants  at  will,  cultivators  of  land  not  their  own, 
and  even  slaves.     This  state  of  things,  when  it  had 
hardened   into   some   definite    shape,   became   the 
feudal  system.     The  benefice  grew  into  the  fief,  and 
the  leude  into  the  vassal,  as  soon  as  the  connection 
between  the  chieftain  and  his  companions  had  passed 
from  the  vague  obligation  of  fidelity  into  the  well- 
known  tenures  of  later  times.     In  the  history  of 
political  institutions  we  find  the  same  progress  of 
events.     The   barbarians   brought  with   them   the 
germs  of  three  kinds  of  government,  popular,  aris- 
tocratic, and  monarchic  ; — the  two  first  arising  out 
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of  the  two  forms  of  society  before  alluded  to. — 
Before  the  eleventh  century,  aristocratic  institutions 
had  prevailed  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  the  others  ; 
— the  king  was  powerless,  and  his  provincial  gover- 
nors hereditary  and  independent ;  the  national  as- 
semblies of  the  Champ  de  Mars  had  long  ceased  to 
meet;  the  local  popular  courts  of  the  county,  the 
Century  and  the  Decury  were  deserted  ;  the  territorial 
jurisdictions  of  the  seigneurs  formed  almost  the  sole 
government  of  the  country.  "  The  military  tenants, 
instead  of  repairing  to  the  county  court,  sought 
justice  in  that  of  their  immediate  lord,  or  rather 
the  count  himself,  become  the  suzerain  instead  of 
the  governor  of  his  district,  altered  the  form  of  his 
tribunal  upon  the  feudal  model*. "  It  is  very  pro- 
bable, that,  as  Mr.  Hallamu  and  M.  Guizotx  have 
said,  the  feudal  system  was  the  only  form  of  society 
and  government  which  could  have  sprung  -out  of 
the  chaos  of  the  dark  ages, — but,  however  that  may 
be,  the  fact  is  not  more  singular  than  true,  that  in 
the  tenth  and  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century, 
France  had  ceased  to  be  a  state:  there  were  no 
citizens,  and  no  subjects;  the  only  existing  social 
relations,  those  of  the  lords  with  their  suzerain  on 
the  one  hand,  and  their  vassals  on  the  other,  had 
given  birth  to  "  that  turbulent  confederation7"  which 
we  call  "the  Feudal  System." 


Hallam,  Middle  Ages,  i.  274.       u  Hallam,  Middle  Ages,  i.  311). 
x  Guiz,,  Essais,  p.  339.  y  Guiz.,  Essais,  p.  333. 
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Turning  now  from  France  to  England  in  the 
eleventh  century — although  we  must  at  once  ad- 
mit a  considerable  difference  in  the  condition  of  the 
two  countries,  we  shall  see  reason  to  believe  that 
all  things  were  tending  towards  the  same  result. 
The  Saxons  introduced  into  Britain  the  same  politi- 
cal and  social  elements  as  the  Franks  had  carried 
into  Gaul.  These,  as  we  have  seen,  were  the 
democratic,  consisting  in  the  Germanic  habits  of 
common  deliberation  and  self-government ;  the 
aristocratic,  or  that  of  military  clientship  ;  and  the 
monarchic. 

Throughout    the   Anglo-Saxon    period   we    find 

these  powers  existing  side  by  side,  and,  as  in  France, 

contending  for  the  mastery2.     Here  however  the 

contest  was  not  decided  so  early.     At  the  time  of 

the  Conquest,  the  aristocratic  principle  had  not,  as 

in  France,  obtained  entire  possession  of  society.    In 

the  first  place  the  unity  of  the  monarchy  had  not 

been  entirely  broken  up ;  even  the  Confessor  was 

much  more  the  king  of  England  than  Henry  I.  or 

Philip  I.  were  kings  of  France  ;  the  sovereign  was 

not  yet  lost  in  the  suzerain.     In  the  second  place, 

popular  institutions,  both  national  and  local,  were 

still  in  existence  :  the  Wittenagemot  had  not  shared 

the  fate  of  the  Champ  de  Mars ;  the  courts  of  the 

shire  and  the  hundred  had  not,  like  those  of  the 

county  and  the  century,  become  totally  effete a ;  in 

them    there   still   survived  a   system   of  free   and 

*  Gui/.,  Essais,  p.  364.     a  Plume's  Hist,  of  Engl.,  i.  182  ;  Append,  i. 
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national  institutions  ;  in  them  the  suitors  and  the 
judges  were  not  vassals  but  subjects  ;  and  the 
magistrates  represented  a  public  national  authority, 
not  the  will  of  an  individual. 

This  happier  state  of  things  may  perhaps  be  ac- 
counted for  by  some  circumstances  peculiar  to  Eng- 
land. The  unity  of  the  English  population,  as  com- 
pared with  the  medley  of  races  which  inhabited 
Gaul,  and  the  smaller  size  of  the  country  itself, 
were  eminently  favourable  to  the  maintenance  of 
national  institutions2.  The  nature  of  the  Saxon 
conquest  tended  to  produce  the  same  result.  In 
Gaul  there  was  scarcely  a  blow  struck  between 
the  Franks  and  the  Roman  provincials,  owing 
partly  to  the  debased  condition  of  the  latter,  partly 
to  the  overwhelming  character  of  the  invasion. 
In  Britain a,  on  the  contrary,  where  the  small 
numbers  of  each  piratical  band  encouraged  resist- 
ance, and  their  ferocity  provoked  it ;  whose  natives, 
though  long  subjects  of  the  great  empire,  still  loved 
their  country  and  had  the  heart  to  defend  it ;  a 
struggle  for  life  or  death,  of  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  has  been  immortalized  by  glorious  tradi- 
tions15. This  lengthened  contest  made  it  impossible 
for  the  Saxons  to  disperse  at  once,  like  the  Franks, 
and  isolate  themselves  on  their  domains.  They 
were  compelled  constantly  to  rally  around  their 
kings,  and  the  habits  of  obedience  to  a  central 

'  Guiz.,  Essais,  p.  368.  a  Mackintosh's  Hist,  of  Engl.,  i.  25. 

b  Turner's  Hist,  of  Anglo-Saxons,  iii.  3. 
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power  doubtless  survived  for  some  time  the  cause 
which  had  produced  it. 

Lastly,  the  greater  proportional  number  of  Saxons, 
which  was  required  to  overcome  the  resistance  and 
people  the  deserted  fields  of  the  Britons,  must  have 
had  some  influence  upon  the  preservation  of  popular 
institutions,  partly  from  the  smaller  divisions  of 
property  which  it  occasioned,  and  partly  from  the 
very  fact  of  the  conquering  people  forming  a 
larger  portion  of  the  nation.  The  remark  of  Mr. 
Hallamc  that  "  it  is  inconceivable  that  the  lowest  of 
those  who  won  England  with  their  swords  should 
have  been  left  destitute  of  personal  liberty,"  may 
perhaps  be  extended,  and  we  may  believe  that  more 
equality  among  all  orders,  and  a  greater  spirit  of 
independence  among  the  lower,  would  exist  in  a 
conquering  than  a  conquered  people.  A  much 
greater  number  of  Saxons  would  have  been  found 
among  the  inferior  thanes  and  lower  ranks  of  free- 
men, than  of  Franks  among  the  same  classes  in 
Gaul. 

But  although  these  and  doubtless  other  causes 
had  lengthened  the  life  of  free  and  national  insti- 
tutions in  England,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  in 
the  eleventh  century  they  were  falling  fast  before 
the  same  attacks  which  had,  as  we  have  seen, 
proved  fatal  to  them  in  France.  A  full  develop- 
ment of  this  subject  still  remains  to  be  given  in  a 
work  which  shall  do  the  same  for  the  Saxon  period 

c  Middle  Ages,  ii.  387. 
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of  our  history,  that  M.  Guizot  has  done  for  that  of 
France  from  the  fifth  century  to  the  tenth. 

Though  it  may  be  difficult,  however,  to  mention 
an  author  who  will  furnish  us  with  the  whole  evi- 
dence upon  this  point,  there  are  many  who  have 
come  to  the  same  conclusion.  As  it  is  a  subject  of 
great  importance,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  quote  a 
few  writers,  whose  impressions,  derived  from  the 
facts  of  the  case,  may  help  to  supply  the  scantiness 
of  direct  proof.  "  The  great  influence  of  the  lords 
over  their  slaves  and  tenants,"  says  Humed,  "the 
clientship  of  the  burghers,  the  total  want  of  a 
middling  rank  of  men,  the  extent  of  the  monarchy, 
the  loose  execution  of  the  laws,  all  these  circum- 
stances evince  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  government 
became  at  last  extremely  aristocratical ;"  and  the 
events,  during  the  period  immediately  preceding  the 
Conquest,  "  confirm  this  inference  or  conjecture." 
"It  was  becoming  obvious,"  says  Mr.  Turner6, 
"  that  the  extreme  independence  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  aristocracy  during  the  last  two  reigns  was 
destroying  the  monarchy  and  injuring  the  nation." 

"  The  authority  and  jurisdiction  of  the  Saxon 
lords  in  England,"  says  Adam  Smith f,  in  a  remark- 
able passage,  "  appear  to  have  been  as  great  before 
the  Conquest  as  that  of  any  of  the  Norman  lords 

d  Hist,  of  England,  i.  184  ;  App.  1. 

e  Hist,  of  Anglo-Saxons,  iii.  216. 

f  Wealth  of  Nations,  book  iii.  c.  4.  p.  384.  Adam  Smith  adduces 
this  among  others,  as  a  proof  that  "  territorial  jurisdictions  did  not  take 
their  origin  from  the  feudal  law."  But  feudality  was  only  the  completed 
and  legalized  form  of  a  state  of  society  which  had  existed  long  before. 
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after  it."  Nay,  Millar e  goes  so  far  as  to  describe 
a  change  taking  place  in  Saxon  England,  pre- 
cisely similar  to  that  which  produced  feudalism  in 
France  ;  nor  is  there  any  reason  to  think  him  mis- 
taken, except  in  the  use  of  French  and  Norman 
terms.  Such  facts  as  can  be  collected,  although 
they  are  not  enough  to  present  a  complete  picture 
of  the  times,  lead  irresistibly  to  the  same  conclu- 
sion11. At  the  close  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  period,  the 
monarchy  of  Alfred,  of  Athelstan,  and  of  Canute, 
had  fallen  into  a  state  of  weakness  almost  equal  to 
that  of  the  successors  of  Charlemagne  *.  The  great 
dukedoms  and  earldoms  which  had  been  held  at  the 
pleasure  of  Alfred,  had  become  hereditary  and  all 
but  independent  under  the  Confessor;  Godwin, 
Siward,  Leofric,  and  Morkar,  played  a  part  not 
very  unlike  that  of  the  dukes  of  Normandy  and 
Burgundy,  the  counts  of  Flanders  and  Anjou ;  and 
the  usurpations  of  Harold  and  Hugh  Capet  have 
been  often  and  justly  compared j.  At  the  same  time 
the  Wittenagemot,  having  gradually  narrowed  from 
an  assembly  of  all  the  Saxon  freemen  into  a  council 
of  the  royal  thanes,  the  king's  '  antrustionsY  as 

K  Millar  on  the  English  Government,  vol.  i.  In  the  same  strain 
Alison  says, "  Had  the  Normans  not  succeeded,  the  free  Saxons  would 
have  dwindled  into  a  feudal  aristocracy."  i.  74. 

h  See  Turner's  Hist,  of  England,  i.  73. 

i  Millar,  i.  296,  note. 

J  Millar,  i.  281,  296,  297.  Hume,  i.  175.  Hallam,  ii.  382.  Guiz., 
Essais,  p.  366.  Allen  on  the  Prerogative,  p.  117. 

k  "  Compagnons  et  vassaux  directs  du  roi."  Guiz.,  Essais,  p.  367. 
Comp.  Hallam,  i.  155,  note. 
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they  would  have  been  termed  in  France,  had  almost 
ceased  to  meet — the  great  lords  isolating  themselves 
on  their  domains,  reckoning  on  their  own  power, 
and  refusing  to  submit  to  any  national  authority. 
The  same  causes  which  had  weakened  the  throne 
and  shaken  the  unity  of  the  nation,  namely,  the 
mischievous  independence  of  the  greater  thanes, 
tended  at  the  same  time  to  undermine  the  free  local 
institutions.  The  count  or  alderman,  the  presiding 
magistrate  of  the  county  court,  had  almost  ceased 
to  be  an  officer  of  the  king,  and,  amidst  the  growing 
inequality  of  freemen,  the  habit  of  common  con- 
sultation and  self-government  was  wearing  away. 
Accordingly  we  find  the  shiremote  meeting  only 
twice  in  the  year,  and  the  landholders  driven  to 
attend  it  by  penalties,  which  are  the  subject  of 
frequent  laws1. 

This  decay  of  all  public  authority,  whether  kingly 
or  national,  central  or  local,  suggests  at  once  a  state 
of  society  similar  to  that  which  accompanied  the 
fall  of  political  institutions  in  France.  Where  there 
is  no  one  king,  we  look  for  many  petty  sovereigns  ; 
where  there  is  no  national  power  to  protect  or 
chastise,  we  picture  to  ourselves  the  weak  depen- 
dant on  the  strong;  where  there  is  no  state,  we 

1  Guiz.,  Essais,  p.  365.  Compare,  p.  264,  a  similar  state  of  things  in 
France.  Charlemagne  appointed  certain  magistrates,  called  scabini,  to 
fill  the  place  of  the  freemen,  who  neglected  to  attend  the  county  courts. 
It  is  curious  to  find  some  officers  of  the  same  kind  in  the  Saxon 
hundreds,  whose  appointment  was  rendered  necessary  by  a  similar  cause. 
Allen  on  the  Prerog.,  p.  95. 
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expect  to  find  an  aggregate  of  principalities.  In 
fact  we  are  prepared  for  the  presence  of  the  feudal 
system.  Where  the  conditions  are  but  partially 
fulfilled,  the  results  will  but  partially  follow;  and 
such  was  the  case  with  England  in  the  eleventh 
century.  She  had  not  actually  arrived  at  the  same 
condition  as  France;  but  we  shall  find  reasons  to 
believe  that  she  had  reached  such  a  point  in  the 
progress  towards  it  as  France  herself  had  occupied 
two  centuries  earlier1".  We  will  take  the  main  ele- 
ments of  feudality  as  given  by  M.  Guizot",  and 
consider  briefly  how  far  they  existed  in  Saxon  Eng- 
land. Those  "  essential  facts,"  as  he  calls  them,  are 
three  in  number ;  the  nature  of  the  feudal  tenure, 
the  fusion  of  sovereignty  with  property,  and  the 
hierarchical0  system  which  formed  the  possessors  of 
fiefs  into  a  general  society.  To  determine  whether 
land  was  held  by  feudal  tenure  before  the  Conquest, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  go  back  to  the  first  settling 
of  the  Saxons  in  Britain.  Like  all  the  Germanic 
tribes,  the  Saxons  divided  only  a  portion  of  the  con- 
quered country  among  their  chiefs,  while  they  left 
the  rest  in  the  condition  of  public  property5.  The 


m  Hallam,  ii.  418.     Guiz.,  Essais,  p.  368.    Ed.  Review,  xxvi.  350. 

"  Civ.  en  France,  32eme  Le9on. 

0  This  term,  constantly  used  by  M.  Guizot,  expresses  the  graduated 
subordination  of  powers  peculiar  to  feudality, — as  opposed  to  the 
equality  of  citizens  or  subjects,  or  members  of  a  real  aristocracy. 
Mackintosh  uses  the  word  in  the  Vindiciae  Gallicae — "  the  hierarchy  of 
elections." 

p  Allen  on  the  Prerogative,  p.  156,  and  App.  xliii.     Mr.  Allen  has 
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former  was  termed  bocland,  as  being  granted  in  full 
possession  by  boc  or  charter,  and  corresponded  to 
the  "  alleux"  or  allodial  lands  of  the  continent ;  the 
latter  was  called  folkland,  and  answered  to  the  fisc 
or  "ager  publicus"  of  Gaul.  In  both  England 
and  France  we  find  frequent  grants  of  this  folkland 
or  fisc  to  individuals  in  full  and  unconditional  pos- 
session :  that  is  to  say,  the  "  ager  publicus"  becomes 
bocland  in  the  one  country,  and  "  alleux"  in  the 
other q.  In  France  we  also  meet  with  grants  for  life 
on  condition  of  military  or  other  honourable  ser- 
vice, made  both  by  the  king  out  of  the  fisc,  or 
property  of  the  state,  and  also  by  the  great  allodial 
proprietors.  These  "beneficia"  gradually  became 
hereditary,  and  were  the  "feuda"  or  fiefs  of  the 
tenth  century.  So  in  England  we  find  grants  made 
by  the  king  out  of  the  folkland  either  to  thanes,  or 
military  servants  of  the  state,  as  the  stipend  of  their 
services — then  called  thegnland,  or  to  civil  officers, 
ealdormen,  and  hundredors,  by  the  name  of  rev  eland. 
Some  of  these  beneficiaries  were  the  "  gesiths," 

shewn  that  with  the  Germanic  tribes,  public  property  was  the  rule, 
private  the  exception. 

'  Hallam,  ii.  410.  If  we  find  absolute  grants  of  land  frequent  in 
Saxon  England,  without  a  trace  of  feudal  tenure,  so  we  do  in  early 
times  in  France,  as  may  be  seen  by  comparing  the  two  following.  "  I, 
Hodilredus,  the  kinsman  of  Sebbi,  &c.  .  .  for  ever  deliver  to  thee,  and, 
from  my  right,  transcribe  into  thine,  the  land,  &c.  that  both  thou  and 
thy  posterity  may  hold,  possess,  and  have  free  power  to  do  with  the  land 
whatsoever  thou  wilt."  A  Saxon  deed  of  the  seventh  century.  Turner, 
Ang.  Sax.,ii.  531. — "Ita  ut  earn  jure  proprietario  habeat,  teneat,  atque 
possideat,  et  suis  posteris,  aut  cui  voluerit,  ad  possidendum  relinquat, 
vel  quicquid  exinde  facere  voluerit."  A  French  deed,  quoted  by  Allen 
(on  the  Prerog.,  App.  xlvii.)  from  Marculf,  i.  §  14. 
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the  military  companions  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  chiefs, 
afterwards  called  thanes,  and  corresponding  to  the 
leuds  or  antrustions  of  the  French  kings  and 
nobles.  Now,  that  these  beneficia  had  actually 
become  hereditary,  as  in  France,  cannot  perhaps  be 
proved,  but  that  they  were  sliding  into  such  a  con- 
dition is  rendered  highly  probable  by  analogy,  from 
the  similarity  of  the  process  down  to  this  point,  and 
by  other  considerations.  For  instance,  we  find  the 
holders  of  folkland  for  life  or  lives  constantly  endea- 
vouring to  convert  their  beneficia  into,  perpetuities 
or  boclandr.  Thus  Alfred,  a  nobleman  of  the  highest 
rank,  beseeches  King  Alfred  to  continue  his  folkland 
to  his  son  Athelred8.  What  is  this  but  a  benefice 
sliding  into  a  perpetuity  ?  Now  let  us  suppose  the 
same  thing  to  happen  in  the  case  of  the  thegnland 
or  reveland,  and  we  have  a  portion  of  folkland  con- 
verted into  bocland,  with  the  addition  of  military  or 
civil  service,  that  is,  afief.  Besides,  it  is  not  likely 
that  earls  and  hundredors  would  fail  to  make  their 
reveland  as  hereditary  as  their  offices.  But  if  we 
cannot  prove  the  actual  transformation  of  beneficial 
and  allodial  tenures  into  feudal,  we  find  the  very 
same  custom  existing  in  England  which  led  directly 
to  that  result  in  France,  namely,  the  practice  of 
commendation,  and  the  relation  of  the  vassal  to  his 
lord1.  There  is  the  strongest  proof  that  this  relation 

r  Allen  on  the  Prerog.,  p.  146.  *  Ibid.,  p.  147. 

1  Hallam,ii.412.  Guiz.,Essais,161.365.  Allen  on  the  Prerog.,  p.  124. 
Mr.  Allen  quotes  from  the  Leg.  Saxon.,  p.  63,  the  "  hyldath,"  or  oath 

c  2 
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was,  as  on  the  continent,  regulated  by  law,  that  it 
subsisted  between  one  landholder  and  another,  be- 
tween the  sithcundman  and  the  royal  thane,  and  was 
held  to  be  so  binding  as  to  supersede  even  the  ties 
of  kindred.  It  is  impossible  not  to  believe  that 
those  who  sought  this  protection  for  their  persons 
would  also  seek  it  for  their  properties,  and  that 
the  relation  of  client  would  in  a  multitude  of 
cases  be  changed  into  that  of  vassal.  Finally,  the 
Saxon  heriot,  "  if  not  identical  with  the  feudal  relief, 
bore  at  least  a  very  strong  analogy  to  itu."  That 
the  second  element  of  feudality  existed  in  Saxon 
times  is  universally  acknowledged v — the  right  namely 
of  territorial  jurisdiction.  But  to  prove  the  pro- 
gress of  feudalism  in  England,  it  may  be  mentioned, 
that  there  are  no  instances  of  this  right  in  records 
of  an  early  date,  that  the  first  mention  of  it  occurs 
in  a  law  of  Ethelred,  and  that  Domesday  Book  is 
"full  of  decisive  proofs  that  the  English  lords  had 
their  courts,  wherein  they  rendered  justice  to  their 
suitors,  like  the  continental  nobilityx."  The  exist- 
ence of  a  feudal  hierarchy  has  already  been  proved 

of  the  "man"  to  his  "hlaford."  "I  shall  be  faithful  and  true  to  N., 
and  love  all  that  he  loves,  and  shun  all  that  he  shuns,  conformably  to 
the  laws  of  God  and  man,  and  never  willingly  or  wittingly,  by  word  or 
deed,  do  ought  that  is  hateful  to  him,  on  condition  that  he  keep  me  as 
I  am  willing  to  earn,  and  all  that  fulfil,  which  was  agreed  upon  between 
us,  when  I  submitted  to  him,  and  chose  his  will"  Allen,  p.  69. 

*  Hallam,  ii.  414,  416. 

v  Quiz.,  Essais,  p.  366.  Turner's  Hist,  of  Angl.  Sax.,  ii.  542 ;  App.  iv. 
c.  3.  "  The  Anglo-Saxon  proprietors  were  the  little  sovereigns  of  their 
territories."  Comp.  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations,  book  iii.  c.  4. 

*  Hallam,  ii.  416. 
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down  to  the  same  point  to  which  we  traced  the 
growth  of  feudal  tenures — that  is  to  say,  it  was  still 
personal  rather   than  real,  and   could  not  yet  be 
called  a  "  society  of  the  possessors  of  fiefs."     Still 
the  graduated  subordination  of  man  to  man  was 
taking  complete  hold  of  Saxon  England.    The  same 
relation  which  we  have  seen  to  exist  between  the 
"  sithcundman"  and  the  royal  thane  seems  to  have 
bound  the  latter  to  the  king,  who  began  to  be  re- 
garded rather  as  the  head  of  a  hierarchy  than  the 
sovereign  of  a  nation.  This  change  of  the  sovereign 
into  the  suzerain  displays  itself  in  two  seemingly 
opposite  effects,  which  yet  followed  on  the  conti- 
nent as  well  as  here.     On  the  one  side  the  king's 
person  became  sacred ;  he  began  to  be  regarded  with 
those  feelings  which  grew  originally  out  of  the  con- 
nection between  the  chief  and  his  military  compa- 
nion, and  to  which  we  have  given  the  name  of  loyalty. 
Thus  in  early  times  the  murder  of  the  head  of  the 
state  was  atoned  for  in  the  same  way  as  that  of  a  sub- 
ject, namely,  by  the  payment  of  the  weregeld,  heavier 
of  course  in  proportion  to  the  rank  of  the  murdered 
man.    Afterwards  however  no  pecuniary  compensa- 
tion was  allowed,  if  a  man  compassed  the  death  of 
his  lord,  and  this  was  extended  to  the  king,  who 
was  termed  in  this  point  of  view  "  cyne  hlaford,"  or 
lord  of  the  nation,  and  the  offence  " hlaford  treason." 
On    the    other    side,    the    king's    supremacy   was 
narrowed.     He  ceased  to  stand  in  the  same  relation 
to  all  his  subjects :    between  him  and  them  stood 
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the  great  lords,  who,  while  they  exacted  the  oath  of 
fealty  from  their  vassals,  permitted  no  reservation 
of  allegiance  to  him.  Indeed  there  is  no  "trace 
amongst  the  Anglo-Saxons,  as  among  the  Franks,  of 
a  general  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  king  from  all  his 
subjects7."  A  law  of  King  Edmund  places  the 
immediate  lord  on  the  same  footing  with  the 
sovereign,  when  it  bids  every  one  "swear  such 
fealty  to  King  Edmund,  '  sicut  homo  debet  esse 
fidelis  domino  suoz.":  And  we  may  be  sure  that 
between  the  year  940  and  1066  the  rights  of  the 
sovereign  had  not  gained  ground.  Thus  England 
in  the  eleventh  century  was  driving  fast  upon  that 
dreary  shore  on  which  France  had  been  already 
stranded :  her  national  union  was  breaking  up ; 
her  popular  institutions  were  giving  way;  a  hier- 
archy of  petty  sovereigns  were  usurping  the  func- 
tions of  the  state,  when  the  coming  of  the  Nor- 
mans changed  rudely  and  at  once  the  current  of 
events8. 

The  great  effect  produced  in  England  by  the 
Conquest  as  generally  said  to  have  been  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  feudal  system.  If  this  be  indeed 
the  case,  it  may  naturally  be  asked,  what  very  im- 
portant change  could  have  been  brought  about  by 
an  event,  which  only  completed  a  work  already,  as 
has  been  shewn,  in  progress  ?  One  answer  is,  that 
feudality,  instead  of  being  "regularly  introduced" 

y  Allen  on  the  Prerog.,  pp.  67,  72.  z  Ibid.,  p.  69. 

0  Guiz.,  Essais,  p.  368. 
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into  England,  was  "  established  by  the  Conqueror 
violently  and  on  a  sudden,  in  its  last  stage  of  op- 
pression13." The  writer  quoted  allows  at  the  same 
time,  that  the  system  "in  an  earlier  and  milder 
state  seems  to  have  existed  in  its  principles,  if  not 
in  its  name  and  ceremonies,  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons."  According  to  this  view  of  the  question, 
the  Conquest  did  but  accelerate  a  result,  which  in 
course  of  time  would  have  happened  without  it ; 
and  the  same  idea  is  conveyed  by  the  following 
passage  from  a  writer  who  has  been  already  quoted, 
to  prove  the  progress  of  feudality  in  Saxon  Eng- 
land. "The  feudal  system  was  taking  the  same 
course  in  England  before  the  Conquest,  which  it 
pursued  among  the  other  nations  of  Europe  ;  and 
there  seems  little  doubt,  that,  though  the  Norman 
invasion  had  never  happened,  the  same  causes  that 
diffused  it  over  the  continent  would  have  established 
it  in  nearly  the  same  form  throughout  England0." 
But  can  it  be  said  that  any  other  feudal  kingdom  at 
any  stage  of  its  career  wa£  in  the  same  position  as 
England  in  the  twelfth  century,  or  that  such  a 
position  would  ever  have  been  the  result  of  what 
we  may  now  term  Saxon  feudality?  We  proceed 
to  answer  this  question  by  examining  the  effects 
produced  by  the  Conquest  on  our  constitution  and 
laws,  during  the  reigns  of  the  Conqueror  and  his 
four  immediate  successors. 

b  Smyth's  Lectures  on  Mod.  Hist.,  Lect.  i.  157. 
c  Ed.  Rev.,  xxvi.  350. 
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In  the  year  1086  was  completed  that  remarkable 
document  which  contains  the  history  of  the  foun- 
dation of  the  English  aristocracy.    Before  that  time 
the  greater  part  of  the  lands  of  England  had  been 
divided  into   more  than   sixty  thousand   portions, 
each  held  on  terms  of  military  service  to  some  su- 
perior, whose  relations  to  his  tenants  were  regulated 
with  a  degree  of  precision  elsewhere  unknown.    Six 
hundred  among  the  owners  of  these  fiefs  were  the 
immediate  vassals  of  the  king  ;  from  them  he  could 
claim  a  military  service  of  forty  days  at  a  time,  and 
an  aid  in  money  upon  three  occasions — to  pay  his 
ransom  if  he  were  taken  prisoner,  to  marry  his 
eldest   daughter,    and   to   make   his   eldest   son   a 
knight.     He  possessed  besides  the  following  rights, 
relief,  or  the  right  of  exacting  a  sum  of  money 
from  the  heir  on  succeeding  to  his  fief — wardship, 
or  the  right  to  the  revenues  of  the  fief  during  the 
minority  of  the  heir — and  marriage,  or  the  right 
of  selling  the  hand  of  an  heiress  under  the  same 
circumstances.      If  we  add  that  the  king  held  a 
court  to  which  all  his  vassals  owed  suit  and  service, 
and  which  had  an  appellant  jurisdiction  over  all 
their  baron  courts,  we  shall  apparently  have  given 
a  complete  picture  of  a  feudal  kingdom.     And  yet 
nothing  would  be  farther  from  the  truth  than  to 
suppose  that  England  was  ever  reduced  to  the  same 
condition  as  the  feudal  countries  of  the  continent. 
What  it  was  that  distinguished  her  position  from 
theirs  now  remains  to  be  considered.     The  great 
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fact  of  the  early  Norman  regime,    that  in  which 
it  essentially  differed  from  all  the  monarchies  of 
Europe,  was  the  extraordinary  power  of  the  sove- 
reign.     Even  in  Normandy  William  had  been  the 
strongest  of  the  feudal  princesd.     From  the  narrow- 
ness of  the  stage  on  which  it  acted,  feudality  had 
there  been   tried   under  favourable  circumstances, 
and  had  produced  the  most  compact  organization  of 
which  it  was  capable :  the  duke  had  been  the  real 
head  of  a  real  aristocracy.     The  necessities  of  his 
new  position  as  king  of  England  could  not  but  in- 
crease this  power6.     He  had  all  the  authority  that 
belongs  to  the  general  of  an  army  encamped  in  an 
enemy's  country,  for  his  Normans  were  a  foreign 
garrison  before  they  became  a  national  aristocracy f. 
His  vassals  had  not,  as  in  France,  usurped  their 
dominions  at  his  expence,  but  owed  every  thing  to 
his  grant,  nor  were  their  fiefs  of  that  formidable 
size  to  which  they  had  grown  on  the  continent. 
His    almost    incredible   wealth,    derived   from   the 
lion's  share  which  he  had  secured,  gave  him  the 
means  of  attaching  the  nobles  to  his  interest,  and 
rendered   him    comparatively   independent   of   the 
feudal   army  by   the   employment  of  mercenaries. 
It  may  be  added,  that  even  after  the  conquerors 
were  firmly  established   in   their  possessions,  the 
hatred  of  the  Saxons  still  furnished  him  with  a 
force,  of  which  neither  he  nor  his  successors  were 

d  Guiz.,  Essais,  p.  369.  •  Hume,  i.  470. 
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slow  to  avail  themselves g.  From  these  and  other 
causes,  the  Anglo-Norman  monarchy  during  its  first 
century  grew  to  a  portentous  size.  The  Saxon 
Chronicler  seems  to  shudder  as  he  tells  the  deeds 
of  the  Bastard  and  the  Red  Kingh ;  and  a  modern 
writer  appears  to  share  such  feelings  of  horror,  as  he 
describes  with  eloquent  indignation  the  tyranny  of 
that  "devilish  race1."  That  the  Anglo-Norman 
kings  were  possessed  of  most  formidable  powers, 
which  they  often  used  for  the  purposes  of  tyranny 
and  oppression,  is  most  true :  but  yet  it  is  equally 
certain  that  this  despotic  authority  was  productive 
of  far  more  good  than  evil,  even  for  those  genera- 
tions, and  that  its  consequences  were  a  lasting 
benefit  to  England  in  every  age.  We  must  not 
transfer  to  the  eleventh  century  the  ideas  of  later 
times  and  different  circumstances  :  we  must  not 
suppose  that  the  despotism  of  the  Conqueror  was 
an  evil  on  a  par  with  that  of  a  Louis  or  a  Nicholas. 
The  fact  is,  that  the  power  of  kings  was  not  the 
danger  of  those  turbulent  times,  when  every  man's 
life  was  in  his  hand,  and  the  law  of  the  strongest 
reigned  to  an  extent  which  we  can  scarcely  realize. 
Oppression  was  then  a  lesser  evil  than  anarchy,  and 
the  distant  despotism  of  the  throne  far  preferable 
to  the  domestic  tyranny  of  the  lordk.  "For  the 
first  time,"  says  Michelet,  "England  had  a  govern- 

e  Hallam,  ii.  435.  h  Sax.  Cliron.  in  1007. 
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merit1;"  for  the  first  time  the  central  power  was 
strong  enough  to  preserve  society  from  violence, 
and  afford  some  tolerable  security  for  life  and  pro- 
perty. Amidst  all  the  miseries  of  the  Conquest, 
and  in  spite  of  his  natural  prejudices  against  the 
Conqueror,  the  Saxon  Chronicler  acknowledges  this 
blessing1".  He  might  have  added  that  the  same 
strong  hand  which  maintained  public  peace,  pre- 
served'England  from  the  scourge  of  foreign  inva- 
sion; for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Danes 
were  deterred  by  the  character  of  the  Conqueror's 
government  from  continuing  those  terrible  inva- 
sions from  which  England  had  suffered  so  muchn. 
An  effect  of  the  royal  authority,  equally  happy  in 
its  immediate  operation,  and  far  more  momentous 
in  its  consequences,  was  the  curbing  of  the  mis- 
chievous independence  of  the  feudal  lords. 

The  kings  of  France  long  after  this  period  had 
scarcely  the  semblance  of  authority  over  the  vassals 
of  their  feudatories.  Even  Charlemagne  had  only 
placed  the  king  on  a  level  with  the  immediate  lord, 
and  had  not  ventured  to  hint  that  under  any  cir- 
cumstances the  obligations  of  the  vassal  must  give 
way  to  the  duty  of  the  subject0.  The  extent  of  the 
king's  supremacy  at  this  time  may  be  estimated  by 
the  fact,  that  so  late  as  the  reign  of  Louis,  vassals 
of  a  mesne  lord  were  bound  by  law  to  serve  their 

1  Michelet,  Hist,  de  France,  iv.  2.  p.  226. 
m  Sax.  Chron.  in  1087.  Hallam,  ii.  431. 
*  Hallam,  ii.  432.  °  Allen  on  the  Prerog.,  p.  74. 
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lord  against  their  sovereign15.  William  at  once  broke 
through  the  principles  of  feudality  by  compelling  all 
landholders,  both  those  who  held  in  chief  and  their 
vassals,  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  him,  and 
by  exercising  the  right  of  wardship  and  marriage 
over  all  the  military  tenants  q;  thus  disowning  the 
exclusive  dependance  of  the  vassal  on  his  lord,  and 
putting  himself  into  immediate  connection  with  all 
his  subjects.  In  fact,  the  great  feudatories  of  Eng- 
land bore  no  resemblance  to  the  petty  sovereigns  of 
France r.  They  were  bound  by  the  laws  of  the 
realm.  They  possessed  no  rights  of  coining  money 
or  waging  private  war3.  They  were  amenable  to 
the  Aula  Regis*,  and  their  own  territorial  jurisdic- 
tion was  kept  within  narrow  bounds  by  the  same 
tribunal,  and  by  the  Saxon  courts  of  the  county  and 
hundred,  which  the  king  took  care  to  maintain. 
Thus  sheltered  from  internal  and  external  violence, 
and  from  local  tyranny,  under  the  stern  protection 
of  royalty,  the  nation  made  the  first  steps  towards 
its  future  greatness.  "  England,"  says  Micheletu, 
"  inclosed  in  a  frame  of  iron,  began  to  know  the 
blessing  of  public  order."  But  the  Anglo-Norman 
kings,  however  great  might  have  been  their  power, 
were  not  absolute  sovereigns.  It  has  been  fully 
proved  that  they  governed  with  the  assistance  of  an 
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assembly  consisting  nominally  of  all  the  immediate 
vassals  of  the  crown,  which  under  the  name  of  the 
Great  Council,  succeeded  to  the  Saxon  Wittenagemot, 
and  met,  like  it,  three  times  in  the  year,  at  Christ- 
mas, Easter,  and  Whitsuntide x.  It  must  not 
however  be  imagined  that  the  existence  of  this 
national  assembly  is  any  proof  of  weakness  in  such 
monarchs  as  Henry  I.  or  Henry  II.,  or  that  its 
absence  in  France  is  any  sign  of  the  power  of 
Louis  VI.  or  VII.y  The  barons  of  France  took  no 
part  in  general  legislation,  because  they  made  laws 
for  their  own  dominions  ;  and  the  king,  as  one  of 
those  barons,  could  do  no  more.  Beyond  the  do- 
minions of  the  Capets  a  law  of  his  was  powerless  : 
unless  with  the  duke's  consent,  it  had  no  force  in 
Burgundy  or  Brittany.  Thus  if  the  French  mo- 
narchs had  no  great  council,  like  that  of  our  Nor- 
man kings,  it  was  not  that  they  were  strong,  and 
could  govern  without  one,  but  that  they  were  weak, 
and  did  not  govern  at  all2.  The  fortunate  preser- 
vation of  a  national  assembly  in  England  must  be 
attributed  partly  to  that  fruitful  cause  of  which  we 
have  now  examined  the  earlier  results,  the  extraor- 
dinary power  of  the  crown,  but  mainly  to  another 
principle  introduced  by  the  Conquest,  which  we 

*  Guiz.,  Essais,  p.  373.  Hallam,  ii.  441.  Smyth's  Lect,  i.  153. 
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now  proceed  to  consider.  The  Norman  invasion 
was  very  unlike  that  of  the  Teutonic  tribes  in  the 
fifth  century.  It  was  the  regular  conquest  of  one 
nation  by  another,  not  the  wild  emigration  of  bar- 
baric hordes a.  It  was  the  introduction  of  a  new 
king  and  a  new  aristocracy  among  an  old  people, 
which  it  neither  crushed  nor  exterminated.  Eng- 
land was  still  "  an  Anglo-Saxon  country  with  a 
Norman  sovereign  and  a  Norman  nobilityV  We 
find  accordingly  that  instead  of  throwing  England 
into  that  state  of  dark  and  horrible  confusion  which 
followed  the  invasion  of  the  Saxons  here,  and  of  the 
Franks  in  Gaul,  it  introduced  a  spirit  of  unity  be- 
fore unknown0.  "  The  spirit  of  nationality  which 
was  dying  away  in  the  anarchy  of  the  times  before 
the  Conquest,  roused  itself  once  more  under  the 
weight  of  foreign  oppression d."  The  Saxons,  after 
they  had  given  up  all  hope  of  driving  the  Norman 
across  the  Channel,  still  offered  a  compact  and 
formidable  front  to  the  invaders6.  They  ceased  to 
dream  of  independence,  but  they  began  to  struggle 
for  liberty ;  they  constantly  demanded  the  restora- 
tion of  their  ancient  laws,  they  rallied  around  their 
ancient  institutions,  assembling  in  their  county 
courts,  receiving  justice  from  their  equals,  and  deli- 
berating on  their  common  interestsf.  A  spirit  such 
as  this  among  the  conquered  could  not  but  produce 
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corresponding  effects  upon  the  conquerors.  The 
Norman  barons,  far  from  retiring  into  the  independ- 
ence and  isolation  of  the  Prankish  chiefs,  were  com- 
pelled to  maintain  the  closest  union  among  them- 
selves, and  with  their  leader.  If  the  monarchy  of 
the  Conquest  hore  little  resemblance  to  that  of  Hugh 
Capet  and  his  successors,  or  of  Edward  the  "  roi 
faineant"  of  the  Saxons,  the  aristocracy  of  the  Con- 
quest was  equally  a  new  phenomenon  to  England 
and  to  Europe g.  Its  distinctive  character  from  the 
first  consisted  in  this,  that  it  was  an  aristocracy,  a 
compact  body  of  nobles,  not  a  loose  league  of  petty 
princes  ;  a  society  of  equals,  not  a  hierarchy  of  supe- 
riors and  inferiors.  It  has  been  compared  to  the 
patriciates  of  Rome  and  Venice,  and  it  was  destined 
to  play  a  part  superior  to  either  of  them.  Such 
was  the  condition  of  England  during  the  first 
century  after  the  Conquest,  a  condition,  it  need 
hardly  be  said,  which  feudality  never  produced, 
and  at  which  the  feudalizing  tendency  of  the  Saxon 
constitution  would  never  have  arrived.  England 
was  feudal  in  the  tenures  of  her  lands,  and  the  lan- 
guage of  her  laws — but  she  possessed  a  powerful 
king,  a  national  assembly,  and  local  institutions — 
she  had  assumed  the  garb  of  feudality,  but  she  was 
already  a  free  country  at  heart. 

It  now  remains  to  trace  briefly  the  steps  by  which 
the  main  features  of  our  present  constitution  and 
social  state  were  evolved  out  of  the  new  position  in 
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which  England  was  placed  by  the  Conquest — con- 
tinuing, as  we  advance,  the  same  contrast  between 
our  own  history  and  that  of  France,  which,  according 
to  the  plan  proposed,  has  been  hitherto  drawn.  In 
this  enquiry  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  keep  the  social 
elements  distinct  from  the  political;  indeed  to  do 
so  altogether  would  be  a  sacrifice  of  truth  to  arrange- 
ment. Accordingly  we  shall  not  scruple  to  examine 
the  effects  of  the  Conquest  upon  the  social  condition  of 
two  important  classes,  the  freeholders  and  the  burgh- 
ers, before  we  consider  its  more  direct  influence  on 
the  formation  of  Parliament.  We  have  seen  that 
the  Great  Council  of  the  Norman  kings  was  composed 
nominally  of  all  the  immediate  vassals  of  the  crownh. 
Amounting  originally  to  only  600  persons,  this  body 
must  have  consisted  almost  entirely  of  great  landed 
proprietors,  who  were  able  and  willing  to  assert  their 
right  of  attendance1.  In  the  course  of  a  century  and 
a  half  however  after  the  Conquest,  several  causes,  in- 
troduced mainly  by  that  event,  had  greatly  increased 
their  numbers,  and  diminished  the  importance  of 
many  of  them.  The  kings  were  prompted  by  jea- 
lousy to  break  up  an  overgrown  estate,  whenever  an 
escheat  or  forfeiture  afforded  them  an  opportunity ; 
the  increasing  expenses  of  the  nobles  themselves, 
consequent  on  the  spread  of  arts  and  luxury,  loaded 
them  with  incumbrances,  and  led  to  frequent  aliena- 
tions of  property,  and  the  same  effect  was  produced 

h  Guiz.,  Essais,  p.  429.     Millar,  ii.  182,  193. 
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by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  crusades,  which  compelled 
men  to  sell  or  mortgage  their  possessions  as  the 
only  means  of  providing  an  outfit.  From  these  and 
other  causes  a  large  number  of  immediate  vassals  of 
the  crown  were  reduced  to  comparative  poverty, 
and  gradually  ceased  to  exercise  a  privilege  which 
they  found  to  be  unavailing.  Retiring  more  and 
more  from  the  national  assembly,  they  fell  back 
upon  the  local  institutions,  which  the  policy  of  the 
Conqueror  and  his  successors  fortunately  led  them 
to  preserve ;  they  gradually  and  naturally  separated 
from  the  more  powerful  of  their  nominal  equals, 
while  they  drew  nearer  to  their  inferiors,  the  vassals 
of  mesne  lords  and  the  free  socage  tenants1".  In  the 
county  courts  these  various  classes  became  gradually 
amalgamated,  and  formed  a  most  important  body, 
exercising  a  large  degree  of  local  self-government, 
and  not  unfrequently  called  to  take  part  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  national  laws1.  At  the  same  time 
another  portion  of  the  nation  was  gradually  rising 
into  consequence, — the  inhabitants  of  the  towns. 
During  the  Saxon  times  the  townsm  seem  to  have 
prospered,  like  those  of  the  continent  about  the  same 
period ;  their  commercial  corporations  or  guilds  imply 
a  considerable  degree  of  activity  and  independence, 
and  the  law  of  Athelstan,  by  which  a  merchant  who 
had  made  three  voyages  beyond  sea  was  raised  to 
the  rank  of  a  thane,  places  their  burgesses  in  a  very 
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different  position  from  the  churls  of  the  surround- 
ing country.  At  first  suffering  fearfully  from  the 
violence  of  the  Conquest",  they  were  more  than 
compensated  by  its  later  effects0.  The  communica- 
tion through  Normandy  with  the  continent  gave  a 
wonderful  spring  to  their  trade  and  manufactures ; 
and  the  vigorous  prerogative  of  the  Norman 
monarchs,  which  kept  down  the  feudal  aristocracy, 
outweighed  their  inferiority  in  other  respects  to  the 
cities  of  France;  "they  had  to  fear  no  petty 
oppressors,  no  local  hostility :  and  if  they  could 
satisfy  the  rapacity  of  the  crown,  were  secure  from 
all  other  grievances15."  Thus  sharing  in  the  general 
energy  and  order  infused  into  England  by  the  Con- 
quest, the  towns  grew  rapidly  in  importance.  Be- 
fore the  reign  of  Henry  III.  their  inhabitants  had 
obtained  various  privileges  from  the  policy  or  neces- 
sities of  their  lordsq.  They  had  converted  their 
uncertain  tributes  and  servile  occupation  of  the  soil 
into  fixed  rents  and  honourable  tenures,  and  had  at 
length  secured  by  charter  the  rights  of  municipal 
government.  Thus  out  of  the  circumstances  that 
followed  the  Conquest  were  evolved  the  two  elements 
of  our  House  of  Commons,  the  freeholders,  and  the 
burgesses.  We  shall  find  that  the  same  great  event 
which  fitted  them  for  political  power,  also  gave 
them  an  opportunity  of  exercising  it.  We  have 

n  Hallam,  ii.  426.     Guiz.,  Essais,  p.  456. 

0  Millar,  ii.  188.     Pict.  Hist,  of  Engl.,  iii.  4. 

P  Hallam,  iii.  36. 

q  Hallam,  iii.  32,  33.     Guiz.,  Essais,  pp.  456,  457. 
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seen  how  the  independent  spirit  of  the  Saxons  com- 
pelled the  Norman  barons  to  form  a  close  union 
among  themselves  and  with  their  sovereign.  Before 
the  reign  of  Henry  II.  the  forced  alliance  between 
the  throne  and  the  aristocracy  had  been  broken  up 
by  the  removal  of  the  danger  which  had  cemented 
it.  The  king  began  to  dispense  with  the  assistance 
of  his  council,  and  to  load  his  vassals  with  taxes  for 
the  support  of  the  mercenaries  employed  in  his 
Norman  wars.  The  barons  however  had  not  lost 
the  spirit  of  association,  which  their  former  situa- 
tion had  kindled ;  instead  of  contending  single- 
handed  with  the  crown,  and  falling  one  by  one,  like 
the  feudatories  of  France,  they  formed  at  once  a 
real  aristocratic  coalition,  and  entered  upon  that 
famous  struggle,  which  may  be  said  to  have  termi- 
nated in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  by  the  final  esta- 
blishment of  their  liberties1.  But  their  victory  was 
not  won  for  themselves  alone,  it  was  not  the  mere 
triumph  of  an  oligarchy  over  a  tyrant.  During  its 
progress  every  man  in  England  above  the  rank  of  a 
serf  obtained  the  rights  of  personal  liberty  and  of 
trial  by  his  peers,  and  before  its  close  the  represen- 
tatives of  counties  and  boroughs  had  taken  their 
seat  beside  the  feudal  barons  in  parliament8. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  freeholders  and  burgesses 
owed  their  political  consequences  to  the  "  power  of 
the  purse  " — that,  although  they  were  first  called  to 

*  Pict.  Hist,  of  England,  i.  375. 

8  By  Magna  Charta.  Hallara,  ii.  448. 
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the  national  assembly  as  useful  allies  to  one  or  other 
party  during  the  war  between  the  crown  and  the 
barons,  it  was  the  convenience  of  negotiating  for 
subsidies  which  induced  the  kings  to  summon  them 
constantly.  But  this  alone  is  far  from  accounting 
for  the  result.  The  kings  of  France,  except  during 
a  short  period,  did  not  ask  the  consent  of  the  third 
estate  as  a  preliminary  to  taxation.  And  if  the 
freeholders  and  burgesses  of  England  had  been  in 
the  same  situation  as  the  Tiers  Etat  of  France,  they 
would  have  sunk  into  the  same  helpless  condition. 
"  It  would  have  been  but  little  to  possess  the  power 
of  the  purse,  if  their  arms  had  not  been  strong 
enough  to  grasp  and  to  hold  it*."  Fortunately  there 
were  stronger  arms  to  aid  their  weakness :  under 
the  guidance  and  protection  of  the  barons  they 
made  good  their  footing  in  the  national  assembly, 
and  reached  at  last  firm  ground  and  a  high  place  as 
the  Commons  of  England.  The  secret  of  this 
wonderful  result  is  to  be  found  in  the  extraordinary 
power  of  the  Anglo-Norman  kings.  It  was  that 
which  compelled  the  nobles  to  combine  in  the  first 
instance  for  their  own  defence,  and  then  to  call  in 
the  people  to  support  their  coalition.  "  The  barons," 
says  M.  Guizotu,  "  were  not  strong  enough  to  force 
at  once  their  liberty  on  the  king  and  their  tyranny 
on  the  people" — "they  could  not  struggle  against 
the  crown  for  their  own  liberties/'  says  Professor 

«  Mackintosh,  Hist,  of  England,  i.  268. 
u  Guiz.,  Essais,  p.  410, 
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Smyth*,  "  without  struggling  at  the  same  time  for 
those  of  their  inferiors.'1  And  a  celebrated  constitu- 
tional writery  solves  the  problem  of  the  difference 
between  the  constitutions  of  France  and  England  by 
this  single  fact  of  the  contest  between  the  crown 
and  the  aristocracy.  "  It  was  the  excessive  power  of 
the  king  which  made  England  free,  because  it  was 
this  very  excess  that  gave  rise  to  the  spirit  of  union 
and  concerted  resistance2."  In  another  place  the 
same  author  enquires,  "  what  the  Anglo-Saxon 
government  would  have  become,  if  the  event  of  the 
Conquest  had  never  taken  place,  which,  by  confer- 
ring an  immense  and  unusual  power  on  the  head  of 
the  feudal  system,  compelled  the  nobility  to  contract 
a  lasting  and  sincere  union  with  the  people,"  and 
concludes  that,  had  the  two  powers  been  more 
evenly  balanced,  the  result  would  have  been  the 
same  as  in  Scotland,  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  the 
king  and  nobles  would  have  oppressed  the  nation 
by  turns.  He  does  not  include  France  in  this  com- 
parison, because  in  that  country  there  never,  pro- 
perly speaking,  was  any  contest  between  two  such 
powers.  The  history  of  England  from  the  Conquest 
to  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  is  a  political  struggle 
between  a  king  and  a  national  aristocracy,  which  is 
compelled  to  make  common  cause  with  the  nation, 
and  under  the  guidance  of  which  the  middle  classes 
obtain  political  power.  The  history  of  France 

x  Lectures  on  Mod.  Hist.,  vii.  note  8.         y  De  Lolme,  chapp.  1,2. 
z  Ibid.,  p.  23. 
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during  the  same  period  is  a  series  of  conquests 
obtained  by  one  prince  over  other  princes,  who  fall 
one  by  one,  and  when  they  lose  their  sovereignty, 
lose  everything2.  This  radical  distinction  between  the 
two  countries  may  be  well  illustrated  by  comparing 
the  noble  thirty-ninth  Article  of  Magna  Charta,  the 
Habeas  Corpus  of  the  thirteenth  century,  with  the 
stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  St.  Maur,  between 
Louis  XI.  and  his  peers,  in  1465.  The  war  had 
borne  more  resemblance  to  a  national  struggle  than 
the  usual  conflicts  between  the  kings  of  France  and 
their  feudatories,  it  had  even  been  called  the  war 
"  pro  bono  publico ;"  yet  the  treaty  which  ended  it 
contained  not  a  single  provision  for  the  liberties  of 
the  nation,  it  stipulated  solely  for  the  privileges  of 
a  few  great  lordsa.  From  such  facts  as  these  it  is 
easy  to  understand  the  failure  of  a  constitutional 
government  in  France.  The  States  General  died  a 
natural  death  after  a  short  and  feverish  existence, 
because  they  wanted  the  principle  of  coherence, 
which  the  weight  of  royal  authority  afforded  in 
Englandb.  The  nobles  were  crushed,  and  involved 
in  their  fall  all  their  feudal  dependants,  that  portion 
of  the  people,  which  in  this  country,  as  we  have 
seen,  grew  into  the  independent  class  of  the  free- 
holders. The  Tiers  Etat,  deprived  of  their  natural 

1  Pict.  Hist,  of  England,  i.  575,  576. 

a  Pieces  Justificatives  annexed  to  Philip  de  Comines,  quoted  by 
De  Lolme,  chap.  ii. 

b  Mr.  Hallam  speaks  of  the  power  of  the  crown,  as  "  counteracting 
the  centrifugal  force  of  the  feudal  system."  iii.  241. 
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leaders,  were  left  to  the  mercy  of  despotism,  and 
soon  disappeared  from  the  political  arena,  not  to 
reappear  until  the  eve  of  the  Revolution0. 

If  it  is  to  the  Norman  Conquest  that  we  must 
attribute  the  preservation  of  those  free  institutions 
which  all  the  Teutonic  nations  once  possessed,  and 
all  except  England  lost — the  same  great  event  will 
equally  serve  to  explain  our  social  superiority  over 
our  neighbours,  in  the  character  of  our  middle  classes, 
and  the  absence  of  a  privileged  order ;  two  subjects 
so  closely  connected,  that  they  can  scarcely  be  con- 
sidered apart.  In  nothing  has  England  been  more 
honourably  distinguished  from  most  other  countries 
of  Europe,  than  in  the  civil  equality  of  all  ranks 
below  the  peerage.  It  is  difficult  for  us  to  conceive 
the  existence  of  a  body,  like  the  noblesse  of  France, 
born  to  every  honour,  and  inheriting  every  impor- 
tant situation.  Doubtless  the  inequality  of  wealth 
and  birth  has  its  natural  influence  among  us,  but 
the  law  does  not  increase  it.  No  legal  barriers  are 
raised  against  merit  and  ambition,  no  broad  line  of 
exclusion  is  drawn  around  any  class  except  the 
peerage ;  and  even  there,  the  high  but  almost 
single  privilege  of  hereditary  legislation  is  confined 
to  the  actual  possessor  of  the  title.  Below  that 
body,  the  nobles  of  France  and  the  hidalgos  of 
Spain  are  only  represented  by  that  "  voluntary 
aristocracy/'  created  neither  by  kings  nor  laws, 
which  "  opens  its  arms  to  receive  all  men  of  liberal 

c  Mackintosh's  Vindiciae  Gallicae,  18.     Comp.  Guiz.,  Essais,  p.  491. 
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education  and  condition,  and  after  some  silent  trial 
adopts  every  one  who  appears  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  multitude d."  This  characteristic  feature 
of  English  society  seems  mainly  owing  to  some  re- 
sults of  the  Conquest,  which  have  been  unavoidably 
alluded  to  in  considering  its  effects  upon  the  forma- 
tion of  parliament.  In  the  twelfth  century  all  Eng- 
lishmen above  the  state  of  villenage  may  be  con- 
sidered as  falling  under  one  of  two  heads ;  they 
were  either  within  the  pale  of  feudality,  or  without 
it.  Feudal  England  consisted  of  the  vassals  of  the 
crown,  and  all  their  military  tenants ;  but  side  by 
side  with  them  stood  the  non- feudal  classes  of  the 
burgesses  and  the  free  socagers6, — a  most  important 
body,  derived  from  Saxon  times,  and  increased  at 
the  Conquest  by  a  number  of  disinherited  Saxon 
landholders,  who  carried  into  their  new  position  the 
spirit  and  independent  feelings  of  their  birth  and 
former  station.  Had  these  two  portions  of  the 
nation  remained  distinct  in  England  as  they  did  in 
France,  the  military  classes  would  have  degenerated 
into  a  privileged  order,  and  the  others  sunk  into  the 
weakness  of  the  third  estate.  This  result  was  pre- 
vented in  England  by  circumstances  which  happily 
broke  down  the  barrier  between  them.  In  the  first 
place,  from  the  absence  of  private  war,  and  the 
custom  of  escuage  or  commutation  for  personal 
service — both  effects  of  the  Conquest — the  feudal 

ri  Mackintosh,  Hist,  of  England,  i.  261). 
c  Hallam,  ii.'48l.     Alison,  i,  68. 
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institutions  were  far  less  military  in  England  than 
on  the  continent^  Tenure  by  knight-service  was 
not  peculiarly  connected  with  the  profession  of 
arms,  and  the  feudal  tenants,  losing  by  degrees  the 
exclusive  feelings  of  a  military  caste,  ceased  to 
stand  aloof  from  other  freemen  who  held  their 
lands  by  some  perhaps  more  advantageous,  though 
less  honourable  tenure.  In  the  next  place,  the 
formation  of  the  class  of  freeholders  in  the  manner 
before  described,  and  their  connection  with  the 
national  assembly  by  representation  instead  of  per- 
sonal summons,  at  once  broke  up  what  may  be  called 
the  feudal  nation  of  England.  The  great  barons 
were  left  to  enjoy  alone  their  peculiar  privileges, 
while  the  rest  of  the  military  classes,  becoming 
more  and  more  connected  with  the  burghers  from 
the  similarity  of  their  position,  especially  with  re- 
gard to  their  voice  in  the  national  assembly,  passed 
over  from  the  ranks  of  a  privileged  order,  into  the 
really  nobler  condition  of  the  Commons  of  England. 
In  thus-  accounting  for  the  absence  of  a  privileged 
order  in  English  society,  we  have  in  part  explained 
the  presence  of  a  middle  class.  Free  from  the  op- 
pressive superiority  of  such  a  noblesse  as  that  of 
France,  fostered  by  equal  laws,  and  deriving  strength 
and  dignity  from  their  connection  with  the  lesser 
nobility,  the  industrious  classes  of  the  towns  and 
the  yeomen  of  the  country  attained  a  degree  of 

f  Hallam,  ii.  478.     Comp.  Mackintosh,  Vind.  Gall.  p.  73. 
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prosperity  utterly  unknown  upon  the  continent g. 
The  language  of  a  recent  writer11,  who  speaks  of  the 
"  extent,  wealth,  intelligence,  and  independence  of 
the  middle  classes,"  as  the  really  characteristic 
feature  of  English  society,  might  have  been  used 
with  equal  truth  in  the  fourteenth  century  as  in  the 
nineteenth.  It  was  a  feature  too  marked  to  escape 
the  notice  even  of  unphilosophizing  chroniclers  like 
Froissart  and  Comines':  the  first  has  recorded  its 
effects  in  war,  the  latter  in  peace.  A  French  and 
English  army  of  that  age  was  a  true  type  of  the 
state  of  society  in  either  country  ;  the  former  s  made 
up  entirely  of  the  chivalry  of  the  barons  and  the 
spearmen  of  the  serfs,  while  the  very  flower  of  the 
latter  consisted  in  those  yeomen-archers,  who  had 
lost  neither  the  skill  nor  the  free  spirit  of  their 
Saxon  ancestors,  when  they  lived  an  outlaw  life  in 
the  "good  green-woodj."  "Not  the  nobility  of 
England,"  it  has  been  said  in  an  eloquent  passage 
founded  upon  Froissart,  "  not  the  feudal  tenants 
won  the  battles  of  Cressy  and  Poictiers,  for  they 
were  fully  matched  in  the  ranks  of  France ;  but  the 
yeomen  who  drew  the  bow  with  strong  and  steady 
arms,  accustomed  to  its  use  in  their  native  fields, 
and  rendered  fearless  by  personal  competence  and 
civil  freedom11. "  The  testimony  of  a  writer  in  the 

if  Mackintosh,  Hist,  of  England,  i.  268. 

h  Ed.  Rev.,  No.  167.  p.  69. 

i  Froissart,  Part  i.  c.  162.     Comines,  quoted  by  Hallam,  i.  268. 

j  Alison,  i.  72. 
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fifteenth  century  to  the  peaceful  effects  of  the  same 
circumstances  is  so  remarkable  as  to  deserve  quo- 
tation. "  There  is  scarce  a  small  village,"  says  the 
author  alluded  to,  "  in  which  you  may  not  find  a 
knight,  an  esquire,  or  some  substantial  householder, 
commonly  called  a  Frankleyn,  possessed  of  consi- 
derable estate;  besides  others  who  are  called  free- 
holders, and  many  yeomen  of  estates  sufficient  to 
make  a  jury1." 

It  cannot  be  attempted  here  to  describe  the  later 
workings  of  those  new  forces  introduced  into  Eng- 
land by  the  Conquest,  which  caused  her  to  diverge 
so  soon  from  the  track  which  she  had  once  pursued 
in  common  with  her  neighbours.  It  is  impossible 
however  not  to  allude  to  a  few  remarkable  points  of 
contrast  between  her  more  recent  career  and  theirs. 
As  we  have  stood  upon  the  spot  where  the  streams 
of  French  and  English  history  may  be  said  to 
separate,  and  have  traced  their  earlier  progress, 
until  the  course  of  each  was  decided  and  could  not 
be  mistaken,  so  now,  without  pursuing  the  river's 
side,  we  may  observe  such  salient  features  in  the 

victories  were  due  to  our  archers,  who  were  chiefly  of  the  middle  class," 
i.  75.  "Let  states  that  aim  at  greatness,"  says  Bacon,  "  take  heed  how 
their  nohility  and  gentlemen  do  multiply  too  fast if  the  gentle- 
men be  too  many,  the  commons  will  be  base ;  and  you  will  bring  it  to 

that,  that  not  the  hundredth  poll  will  be  fit  for  a  helmet This 

which  I  speak  of  hath  been  nowhere  better  seen  than  by  comparing  of 
England  and  France ;  whereof  England,  though  far  less  in  territory 
and  population,  hath  been  nevertheless  an  overmatch ;  in  regard  the 
middle  people  make  good  soldiers,  which  the  peasants  of  France  do  not." 
Essay,  xxx. 

i  Fort,  de  Laudibus  Legum  Anglia?,  quoted  by  Hallam,  iii.  23H. 
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landscape,  as  mark  the  direction  where  they  flow 
and  broaden  in  the  distance.  It  is  to  the  circum- 
stances already  described  that  England  owes  the 
preservation  of  her  liberties  through  that  perilous 
period  when  the  bold  barons  of  earlier  times  had 
ceased  to  be  the  leaders  of  the  commons — her  ready 
reception  of  the  Reformation — her  early  and  com- 
paratively bloodless  Revolution™;  above  all,  the  union 
of  strength  and  elasticity  in  her  constitution,  which 
has  enabled  her  to  widen  it  in  proportion  to  the 
just  claims  of  her  people,  and  will  enable  her  to 
admit  within  its  pale  every  class  which,  like  the 
freeholders  and  burgesses  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, shall  become  desirous  and  worthy  of  political 
power" — entitling  her  to  boast  that  she  is  the  land, 
and  the  only  land, 

"  Where  Freedom  broadens  slowly  down 
From  precedent  to  precedent0." 

And  if  to  the  development  of  principles  in- 
troduced by  the  Conquest  we  must  attribute  the 
energy  of  the  popular  part  of  our  constitution, 
without  doubt  to  the  same  cause  is  owing  the  high 
character  of  our  nobility.  The  immeasurable  supe- 
riority of  the  cavaliers  of  Charles  I.  over  the  royal- 
ists of  Louis  XVI.,  is  perhaps  the  most  striking 
among  the  many  points  of  contrast  between  our 
Revolution  and  that  of  France ;  and  at  this  day  the 

m  Guiz.,  Histoire  de  la  Revolution  d'Angleterre,  Preface.     Alison, 
chap.  i. 

"  Mackintosh,  Hist.  Engl.,  i.  270. 
0  Alfred  Tennyson. 
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English   aristocracy  is,  it  may  be  safely  said,  the 
only  one  in  Europe  worthy  of  its  high  position. 

There  is  one  other  consequence  of  the  early 
growth  of  our  constitution  and  society  so  remark- 
able as  to  claim  some  notice.  It  is  interesting  to 
find  that  so  early  as  the  time  of  Chaucer,  the 
growth  of  the  middle  classes,  and  the  preservation 
of  local  institutions,  had  produced  the  same  features 
which  are  so  characteristic  of  English  country  life 
at  the  present  day.  In  no  other  country  do  we  find 
that  amount  of  local  self-government  which  is  so 
profitable  for  man  and  for  society,  and  which  has 
the  happy  effect  of  keeping  the  owners  of  land  in 
their  natural  position,  and  uniting  all  classes  by  the 
ties  of  a  common  interest.  It  is  impossible  to  read 
the  description  of  Chaucer's  Franklynp,  without 
feeling  that  such  a  character  must  have  been  utterly 
unknown  to  France  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and 
probably  to  this  day  it  never  has  had  a  representa- 
tive in  that  country.  When  the  nobles  lost  their 
sovereign  power,  and  their  principalities  were  re- 
duced to  estates,  they  at  once  degenerated  into  a 
body  of  courtiers ;  because  the  country  life  of 
France  offered  no  interests  to  counterbalance  the 
pleasures  of  Paris  and  Versailles.  And  now  that 
the  noblesse  have  become  a  matter  of  history,  a 

P  "  At  sessions  there  was  he  lord  and  sire, 
Full  often  time  he  was  Knight  of  the  Shire, 
A  Sheriff  had  he  been  and  a  Contour, 
Was  no  where  such  a  worthy  Vavasour.' 

Prol.  Cant.  Tales. 
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French  philosopher q  laments  the  want  of  local 
institutions,  and  of  the  habits  of  association  and 
government,  as  likely  to  convert  the  equality  of 
citizens  into  an  equality  of  slaves. 

Thus  following  the  plan  laid  down  in  the  early 
part  of  the  Essay,  we  have  been  led  by  a  comparison 
of  the  state  of  France  and  England  before  and  after 
the  Conquest,  to  discover  the  principal  results  upon 
Our  constitution  and  society  produced  by  that  event. 
There  still  remain  a  few  of  its  consequences,  not 
included  in  the  contrast  that  has  been  drawn,  which 
must  be  briefly  mentioned  before  passing  on  to  its 
effects  upon  the  moral  and  intellectual  advancement 
of  England. 

One  of  the  most  celebrated  measures  of  the  Con- 
queror is  the  change  which  he  introduced  into  the 
relations  between  the  English  Church  and  State. 
The  Church  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  maintaining  a 
sort  of  barbaric  independence  upon  Rome,  was 
more  popular,  and  far  more  national,  than  any 
other  in  Europe1.  It  did  not  desire  that  independ- 
ence upon  secular  jurisdiction  at  which  the  conti- 
nental hierarchy  aimed.  The  bishop  and  the  rural 
dean  sat  with  the  earl  and  the  hundredor  in  their 
respective  courts,  as  if  sensible  that  the  ministers 
of  the  English  Church  and  the  English  State  did 
not  very  widely  differ  either  in  the  source  or  the 
character  of  their  functions5.  From  this  absence  of 

q  De  Tocqueville.  r  Mich.,  iv.  2. 
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an  ambitious  or  encroaching  spirit,  the  Church  did 
not  need  the  strong  aristocratic  organization  neces- 
sary for  a  struggle  with  the  secular  power,  and  pre- 
served accordingly   considerable  remains  of  those 
elections  of  bishops  by  their  clergy,  and  abbots  by 
their  monks,  once  so  general  in  Europe *.    This  was 
a  state  of  things  which  did  not  suit  the  position 
or  necessities  of  William.     From  the^  first  he  had 
given  his  invasion  the  character  of  a  crusade,  by 
fighting  under  the  banner  of  St.  Peter.  Like  Charle- 
magne and  the  Conqueror  of  the  Sicilies,  professing 
himself  a  devoted  servant  of  the  holy  see,  he  had 
been  able  to  turn  its  influence  and  its  designs  into 
instruments  of  his  own  ambition";    and  when  his 
conquest  was  secured,  he  pursued  the  same  course 
of  policy  by  employing  the  Church  as  the  most 
effective  instrument  for  governing  the  conquered. 
But  as  for  this  purpose  it  was  necessary  that  she 
should  be  strong,  he  infused  into  her  the  spirit  of 
a  hierarchy,  by  connecting  her  with    Rome,   and 
detaching  her  from  the  people.     Accordingly,  on 
the  one  hand,  he  restored  the  donation  of  Peter's 
pence,    and    introduced   the   frequent   practice   of 
appeals  to  the  Pope ;  on  the  other,  he  withdrew  the 
bishop  from  the  county  court,  and  established  an 
independent   clerical    jurisdiction.      The   spiritual 
courts  thus  constituted,  gradually  drew  within  the 
sphere  of  their  authority  a  variety  of  matters  under 

*  Thierry,  ii.  142.     Compare  Guiz.,  Civ.  en  France,  3eme  Lec.on. 
u  Mich.,  iv.  2. 
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the  vague  and  convenient  title  of  spiritual  causes ; 
and,  at  least  by  the  reign  of  Stephen,  the  clergy 
had  established  their  own  absolute  exemption  from 
the  criminal  justice  of  the  statex.  That  this  change 
was  in  many  respects  mischievous  to  the  Church 
and  the  nation  cannot  be  doubted.  It  brought  on 
the  long,  though  bloodless  conflict7,  between  the 
king  and  the  spiritual  power ;  it  gave  rise  to  a  med- 
ley of  laws  and  jurisdictions  ;  and  it  was  the  cause 
of  scandalous  disorders  among  the  clergy.  These 
evils,  however,  were  mitigated  by  the  power  of  the 
crown,  which,  by  the  time  of  Edward  I.,  had  very 
much  curbed  the  independence  of  the  spiritual 
courts,  and  perhaps  counterbalanced  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  canon  law,  the  humane  temper  of 
the  clerical  tribunals2,  and  the  emancipation  of  the 
civil  judge  from  the  ascendancy  of  his  more  learned 
colleague a.  We  perhaps  have  inherited  from  the 
measures  of  the  Conqueror  little  but  the  existence 
of  some  inefficient  courts,  and  some  additional  per- 
plexity in  the  question  of  the  relations  between 
Church  and  State. 

The  Conquest  exercised  a  very  important  influ- 
ence upon  the  formation  of  our  legal  system  and 
courts  of  justice.  Its  great  merit  may  be  said  to 
have  consisted  in  establishing  an  efficient  central 
tribunal,  while  it  preserved  the  local  courts  of  Saxon 


x  Hallam,  i.  314.     See  Fuller,  iii.  1,  10. 

y  Becket's  was  the  only  life  lost. 
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times.  The  judicial  functions  of  the  Wittenagemot 
seem  to  have  been  but  rarely  exercised,  the  whole 
spirit  of  the  Saxon  laws  tending  to  discourage 
appeals  from  the  inferior  tribunals b.  It  was  suc- 
ceeded after  the  Conquest  by  a  feudal  court,  which 
seems  to  have  been  considered  a  kind  of  com- 
mittee of  the  great  council,  and  consisted  of  the 
great  feudal  officers  who  were  constantly  around 
the  king's  person.  As  the  theory  of  feudality  was 
in  some  respects  more  fully  carried  out  in  England 
than  in  any  country  of  Europe,  from  the  un- 
usual power  of  the  head  of  the  system  here,  the 
"Aula  Regis"  became  practically  what  it  was  in  all 
feudal  countries  theoretically,  a  high  court  of  ap- 
peal from  all  inferior  tribunals.  But  while  the 
growth  of  this  supreme  jurisdiction  had  a  very 
useful  influence  upon  the  formation  of  a  certain  and 
uniform  body  of  law,  it  seemed  to  endanger  the 
existence  of  the  local  courts,  those  nurseries  of 
Teutonic  freedom,  which  have  been  our  best  inherit- 
ance from  our  Saxon  ancestors.  This  danger,  how- 
ever, was  averted  by  the  institution  of  justices  of 
assize  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  an  admirable  result 
of  the  far  reaching  authority  of  the  crown,  which 
carried  the  representatives  of  the  state  into  the 
domains  of  the  haughtiest  baron,  and  brought 
every  subject,  the  strong  as  well  as  the  weak,  under 
the  chastisement  or  protection  of  the  law0.  The 

b  Hallam,  i.  462.  Ed.  Rev.,  xxxv.  10—12. 
e  Hallam,  i.  464. 
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Conquest  cannot  indeed  claim  the  credit  of  found- 
ing either  these  local  courts  or  the  system  of  juriesd, 
which  grew  out  of  the  ancient  right  of  trial  by  the 
neighbouring  freeholders,  but,  as  has  been  before  re- 
marked, it  preserved  them  from  the  fate  of  similar 
institutions  among  the  other  German  nations,  by 
checking  that  disorganizing  and  "  centrifugal  force" 
of  feudality,  which  had  elsewhere  been  their  ruin.  It 
is  probable  that  the  greater  part  of  our  common  law 
grew  out  of  the  decisions  of  the  Norman  lawyers  in 
the  king's  court,  and,  distributed  over  England  by 
the  justices  of  assize,  gradually  supplanted  the  Saxon 
usages  in  the  county  courts6. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  most  important 
differences  between  the  Saxon  and  Norman  juris- 
prudence consist  in  the  abolition  of  the  Teutonic 
system  of  the  weregild,  or  composition  for  crimes, 
and  the  substitution  of  the  law  of  primogeniture  for 
the  custom  of  gavel  kindf.  In  conclusion,  it  must 
be  remarked,  that  if  we  owe  very  much  that  is 
admirable  in  our  legal  system  to  that  Norman  re- 
verence for  law  which  reminds  us  of  ancient  Rome, 
we  also  inherit  some  of  its  defects  from  that  Norman 
subtility,  which  the  followers  of  Hastings  and  Rollo 
bequeathed  to  the  exchequer  of  Rouen,  and  which, 
it  has  been  said,  was  revived  in  England  by  the 
"  grim  justiciaries  who  came  in  with  the  Conqueror, 
and  whose  ghosts,  in  the  shape  of  quirks  and  quib- 

d  Hallam,  i.  463.  e  Ibid.,  ii.  468. 
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bles,  sometimes  haunt  the  great  hall  of  Westminster, 
even  in  an  age  of  civilization g." 

The  Norman  Conquest  has  no  doubt  produced  in- 
calculable effects  upon  the  moral  and  intellectual 
character  of  England,  but  it  has  done  so  for  the 
most  part  through  the  medium  of  its  great  political 
and  social  influence  ;  its  direct  results,  though  im- 
portant, do  not  bear  a  comparison  with  the  indirect. 
These,  however,  must  now  be  considered,  under  the 
heads  of  religious  belief,  morals  and  manners,  lite- 
rature and  art. 

"  What  impression  the  Norman  victories  made 
on  the  state,"  says  Fuller11,  "  let  politicians  observe. 
What  change  it  produced  in  the  laws  we  leave  to  the 
learned  of  that  faculty  to  prosecute,  whilst  that 
which  renders  the  Conquest  to  consideration  in  our 
Church  story,  is  the  manifest  change  of  religion 
from  what  formerly  was  publicly  professed  in  Eng- 
land." And  he  adds,  that  before  the  Conquest  "  the 
doctrine  remained  still  round  and  entire  in  its  most 
material  points."  It  is  but  natural  to  suppose,  that 
the  comparative  isolation,  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
preserved  the  English  hierarchy  before  the  Con- 
quest from  the  influence  of  Rome,  would  likewise 
maintain  English  Christianity  in  a  state  approach- 
ing more  nearly  to  primitive  belief.  Accordingly 
we  find,  that  in  Saxon  times  the  Scriptures  were 
read,  the  Communion  was  given  in  both  kinds,  the 
dead  were  not  prayed  for,  and  purgatory,  "  though 

*  Ed.  Rev.,  xxxiv.  194.  h  ii.  6.  42. 
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newly  hatched,  was  not  yet  fledged."  The  Con- 
quest, by  establishing  a  close  connection  between 
England  and  Rome,  and  by  the  number  of  Norman 
bishops  and  abbots  which  it  introduced,  at  once  re- 
duced the  doctrines  of  the  Church  to  the  orthodox 
standard.  "  Lanfranc,  the  Norman  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,"  says  Southey1,  "  was  a  zealous  advo- 
cate for  transubstantiation,  which  prodigious  dogma 
had  hardly  been  heard  of  in  this  island  before  his 
time."  It  is  pleasant  to  believe  that  the  very  event 
which  then  helped  to  degrade  the  Christianity  of 
England,  had  some  influence  upon  its  regeneration 
in  later  times,  by  the  silent  working  of  other  cir- 
cumstances through  a  period  of  four  hundred  years. 
Surely  that  large  and  independent  class,  standing 
between  the  peasantry  and  the  aristocracy,  equally 
removed  from  the  ignorance  of  the  serf  and  of  the 
soldier,  must  have  been  a  fit  soil  for  the  seeds  of 
the  Reformation.  We  must  remember  that  the 
south  of  France  accepted  its  doctrines  while  they 
were  rejected  by  the  north, — and  the  south,  never 
thoroughly  feudalized,  possessed  a  body  of  yeomen 
in  the  country »  and  a  large  industrial  class  in  her 
ancient  towns.  "  France,"  says  Alisonj,  "  was 
not  enslaved  because  she  remained  Catholic ; 
but  she  remained  Catholic  because  she  was  en- 
slaved." 

But  if  England  by  the  Conquest  lost  somewhat 
of  the  purity  of  her  religious  belief,  she  assuredly 

1  Book  of  the  Church.  j  Alison,  i.  107. 
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profited  by  the  character  and  manners  of  her  in- 
vaders. It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  Normans 
were  a  more  civilised  people  than  the  Anglo-Saxons. 
It  is  impossible  to  read  the  famous  character  of  the 
two  nations,  so  often  quoted  from  William  of  Malms- 
bury1",  without  feeling  ourselves  in  the  presence  of 
barbarism  and  civilization  :  to  take  only  the  faults  ; 
on  one  side  is  ignorance  and  indolence,  gross 
gluttony,  and  brutish  drunkenness ;  on  the  other, 
avarice,  ambition,  perfidy  and  finesse :  it  is  plain 
that  the  former  are  the  vices  of  the  savage,  the 
latter  of  the  civilized  man.  And  when  we  remember 
the  comparative  refinement  and  moderation  of  the 
Normans,  and  above  all  the  spirit  and  energy  which 
had  carried  them  triumphantly  from  Scandinavia  to 
Sicily,  and  now  planted  them  as  the  aristocracy  of 
the  British  Islands,  we  shall  agree  with  Gibbon1, 
that  in  this  respect,  as  in  many  others,  "  England 
was  a  gainer  by  the  Conquest,"  and  sympathize  with 
the  thoughts  which  once  prompted  some  noble 
lines  on  the  battle-ground  of  Hastings  : 

Still  the  ramparted  ground 

With  a  vision  my  fancy  inspires, 
And  I  hear  the  trump  sound, 

As  it  marshalled  our  chivalry's  sires. 

On  each  turf  of  that  mead 

Stood  the  captors  of  England's  domains, 

That  ennobled  her  breed, 

And  high  mettled  the  blood  of  her  veins "'. 

*  Will.  Malm.,  De  Gest.  Eeg.  Angl.,  lib.  iii. 
1  Milman's  Gibbon,  vol.  x.  p.  253.  note  28. 
'"  Campbell,  Lines  written  on  the  Camp  Hill. 
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It  is  in  the  introduction  of  the  spirit  and 
usages  of  chivalry,  that  the  influence  of  the  Nor- 
mans upon  our  character  and  manners  is  per- 
haps most  strikingly  displayed.  From  the  Con- 
quest we  date  our  admission  into  the  pale  of 
European  society ;  for  the  first  time  we  learnt  to 
share  its  ideas  and  feelings,  and  to  -adopt  its  out- 
ward form  and  aspect.  Without  it,  the  great 
Novelist  could  not  have  introduced  into  an  English 
tale  of  the  twelfth  century,  or  perhaps  of  any  cen- 
tury, such  a  being  as  a  crusader,  such  a  character 
as  Cceur  de  Lion,  or  such  a  scene  as  the  passage  of 
arms  at  Ashby  de  la  Zouch.  English  society  and 
manners  might  have  taken  some  other  shape,  had 
they  not  been  drawn  within  the  action  of  the  same 
influences  which  have  produced,  with  little  varia- 
tion over  Europe,  the  character  of  the  modern 
gentleman.  We  should  have  lost  a  great  deal  of 
delicacy,  refinement,  and  spirit  on  the  one  hand, 
and  escaped  from  the  code  of  honour  and  the  duel 
on  the  other. 

The  Saxon  clergy  before  the  Conquest  were  sunk 
in  the  lowest  state  of  ignorance  and  vice  ;  and  as  all 
the  learning  of  the  age  was  confined  to  their  ranks, 
we  may  well  conceive  that  literature  was  at  a  low 
ebb  in  England.  "  The  Anglo-Saxons,"  says  William 
of  Malmsbury,  ' '  had  long  before  the  coming  of  the 
Normans  given  up  all  study  of  letters  or  religion." 
Another  writer11  of  that  age  says,  "  that  the  Normans 

n  Ordeiicus  Vitalis. 
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found  the  Saxons  a  rustic  and  illiterate  people." 
And  a  third0  adds,  "  that  a  churchman  who  had 
learnt  his  Latin  grammar  was  a  marvel."  The 
Church  of  Bede,  of  Aldhelm,  and  of  Alcuin,  was 
once  more  reduced  to  the  state  in  which  Alfred  had 
found  it,  and  the  work  of  that  champion  of  civiliza- 
tion was  undone.  The  Conquest  in  this,  as  in  so 
many  other  respects,  breathed  new  life  into  England. 
Making  her  for  the  first  time,  as  it  were,  a  portion 
of  the  continent,  it  enabled  her  to  share  in  the 
revival  of  letters  which  had  lately  taken  place,  and 
threw  open  to  her  the  treasures  of  the  Arabian 
literature  and  the  scholastic  philosophy.  The 
Conqueror  filled  the  bishoprics  and  abbacies  of 
England  with  the  most  learned  of  his  countrymen, 
who,  under  the  direction  of  such  men  as  Lanfranc 
and  Anselmp,  raised  the  character  of  the  Church, 
and  promoted  immensely  the  progress  of  litera- 
ture ;  while  the  devout  custom  of  building  churches 
and  founding  monasteries,  which  the  Normans 
carried  to  an  excess,  had  before  the  time  of  John 
covered  England  with  no  fewer  than  557  religious 
houses q,  most  of  them  places  of  education.  The 
results  of  this  great  impulse  given  to  the  intellect 
of  England,  soon  shewed  themselves  in  the  regular 
establishment  of  our  Universities,  and  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  number  of  writers  during  the  eleventh 


0  Matthew  Paris,  quoted  by  Michelet,  iv.  2. 

p  Pict.  Hist,  of  Engl.,  i.  849.     Book  of  the  Church,  51,  52,  69. 
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and  twelfth  centuries  ;  indeed  we  may  judge  of  the 
intellectual  activity  of  the  times,  by  the  fact  that 
we  possess  a  body  of  contemporary  history  during 
the  first  150  years  after  the  Conquest,  of  which  no 
other  nation  can  boast. 

But  although  English  literature  had  now  acquired 
that  energy  which  it  was  never  to  lose,  it  was  not 
yet  written  in  the  English  tongue,  which  cannot  be 
said  to  have  come  into  being  before  the  beginning 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  effects  of  the  Con^ 
quest  upon  its  formation  have  been  a  good  deal 
exaggerated1".  For  nearly  two  centuries  after  that 
event,  the  Saxon  seems  to  have  been  spoken  and 
written  with  scarcely  any  intermixture  of  Norman  ; 
and  it  was  not  until  the  upper  classes  had  begun  to 
adopt  it  that  it  "lost  its  old  Teutonic  purity,  (though 
only  in  its  vocabulary,  not  in  its  forms  or  genius,) 
and  received  a  large  alien  mixture  from  the  alien  lips 
through  which  it  passed8."  During  that  period  the 
Norman  nobility  and  gentry,  and  indeed  all  the 
educated  classes,  made  use  of  Norman-French ; 
though  it  is  probable  that  the  lords  learned  to 
speak  the  language  of  the  tenants  whom  they 
feasted  in  their  halls,  and  the  freeholders  with 
whom  they  sat  in  the  county  court.  At  length, 
united  to  the  Saxon  people  by  the  long  working  of 
causes  already  described,  and  cut  off  from  their 

r  Hallam,  Literature,  i.  57,  58.     Middle  Ages,  iii.  571.     Pict.  Hist., 
i.  849. 
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brethren  across  the  channel  by  the  loss  of  Nor- 
mandy and  the  wars  with  France,  the  Norman 
aristocracy  became  English  in  tongue,  as  they  had 
long  been  in  heart,  and  they  have  bequeathed  to  us  a 
language  which  is  the  very  type  of  our  population, 
a  mass  of  racy  Saxon,  only  rendered  more  full  and 
vigorous  by  the  Norman  vein  which  penetrates  it. 

The  effects  of  the  Conquest  upon  English  art, 
though  not  the  least  remarkable  of  its  consequences, 
may  be  briefly  despatched.  The  only  one  of  the  fine 
arts  which  can  be  said  to  have  existed  in  England 
during  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth  centuries, 
is  that  of  architecture  ;  and  this  the  Norman  barons, 
with  their  characteristic  spirit  of  magnificence  and 
devotion,  applied  largely  to  the  building  of  those 
innumerable  religious  edifices  which  have  been  be- 
fore alluded  to.  Most  of  these  have  long  since 
disappeared,  but  a  host  of  churches  and  cathedrals 
still  attest  the  Christian  genius  of  their  nameless 
architects,  and  the  energy  of  the  age  which  pro- 
duced them.  Their  interest  and  significance,  as 
11  signs"  of  those  "  times,"  cannot  be  better  de- 
scribed than  in  the  words  of  a  French  historian1. 
"  During  the  two  centuries  which  succeeded  the 
Conquest,  in  spite  of  so  many  calamities,  there 
sprang  up  those  marvellous  structures  which  all  the 
force  of  modern  times  could  hardly  equal.  The  low 
dark  Saxon  churches  shot  up  into  bold  spires  and 

1  Michelet,  Hist,  dc  France,  iv.  2.    Compare  Mack.  Hist.  Engl., 
i.  81. 
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stately  towers.  It  is  from  these  structures,  from 
the  social  power  which  they  reveal,  that  we  must 
judge  the  Conquest,  and  not  from  the  transitory 
calamities  which  accompanied  it.  The  Conquest 
was  the  perfecting  of  England :  it  is  the  point  from 
which  she  has  taken  her  spring." 

A  description  of  the  effects  of  the  Conquest  of 
England  by  the  Normans  upon  England  herself 
having  now  been  attempted  under  the  two  heads 
laid  down  at  the  beginning  of  the  Essay,  it  remains 
to  point  out  briefly  some  of  the  consequences  of  the 
same  event  upon  her  neighbours.  It  is  evident  that 
the  grand  result  of  the  Conquest,  as  far  as  Europe 
was  concerned,  was  the  creation  thereby  of  a  new 
European  power.  Before  that  time  "England  was 
a  country  of  no  account  in  the  political  map."  She 
had  no  more  influence  upon  the  fate  of  Christendom 
than  she  had  had  upon  the  fortunes  of  Rome,  when 
she  formed  part  of  her  empire.  From  the  day  of 
the  battle  of  Hastings  the  scene  is  changed,  and 
England  takes  her  place  in  the  commonwealth  of 
nations.  But  as  the  general  results  that  flowed 
from  such  an  event  would  be  very  difficult  to  appre- 
ciate, and,  if  discovered,  would  almost  amount  to  a 
history  of  Europe,  it  will  only  be  attempted  here 
to  point  out  a  few  of  the  most  obvious.  The  exal- 
tation of  the  duke  of  Normandy  to  the  English 
throne  had  a  very  great  influence  upon  the  mon- 
archy of  France.  The  duchy,  deprived  of  its  prince 
and  its  nobility,  and  reduced  to  the  condition  of  an 
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appendage  of  the  English  crown,  soon  suffered  the 
neglect,  and  began  to  feel  the  estrangement  which 
so  often,  as  in  the  case  of  Ireland,  have  been  the 
lot  of  a  dependancy.     These  circumstances  would 
naturally  have  inclined  the  Normans  towards  the 
king  of  a  neighbouring  country  of  the  same  race 
and  language  as  themselves,  even  had  their  duchy 
been  as  independent  in  theory  as  it  had  always  been 
in  practice ;  but  they  were  powerfully  assisted  by 
that  feudal  connection,  which,  unfelt   as  long  as 
their  duke  was  a  really  national  prince,  now  drew 
them  towards  their  lord  paramount,  the  king   of 
France.     Accordingly  we  hear  of  a  "  general  weari- 
ness" of  the  Anglo-Norman  domination ;  and  in  the 
reign  of  Philip  Augustus  the  people  of  Normandy, 
as  well  as  of  Maine  and  Anjou,  "without  desiring 
any  thing  but  a  government  more  in  conformity 
with  their  national  interests,  outstripped  the  policy 
of  the  king  of  France,  and  rashly  devoted  them- 
selves to  his  service,  in  order  to  secure  his  support 
against  the  king  of  England"."     The  result  was  the 
annexation  of  the  great  fief  of  Normandy  to  the 
kingdom    of    France,    an    event   which,    while    it 
hastened  on  the  greatness  of  the  monarchy,  mate- 
rially contributed  to  the  growth  of  despotism  and 
the  failure  of  free  institutions.     If  we  add  that  the 
Papacy  gained  an  accession  of  power  by  the  com- 
plete reduction  of  the  English  Church — that  Scot- 
land  received    from    the   immigration    of  fugitive 

"  Thierry,  iv.  146. 
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Saxons  and  discontented  Normans,  that  Teutonic 
element  which  has  formed  the  character  and  lan- 
guage of  the  Lowlands, — and  that  the  restless  spirit  of 
Norman  enterprise  anticipated  by  an  untimely  con- 
quest the  day  when  Ireland  might  have  been  united 
on  more  equal  terms  to  the  English  monarchy x, — we 
shall  have  mentioned  the  most  remarkable  effects 
which  the  Norman  Conquest  of  England  produced 
upon  her  neighbours. 

In  conclusion,  if  we  take  a  last  look  at  the  crimes 
and  sufferings  of  the  Conquest,  and  compare  them 
with  the  mighty  consequences  of  which  it  has  been 
attempted  to  give  some  faint  idea,  we  shall  doubt- 
less agree  with  a  celebrated  historian y,  that  "  what- 
ever were  its  evils,  it  has  in  the  end  been  of  immense 
advantage  to  England  and  to  the  human  race." 

But  in  coming  to  such  a  conclusion,  we  are 
forming  no  moral  estimate,  we  are  striking  no 
moral  balance  of  good  and  evil :  the  Conquest, 
as  distinct  from  the  conquerors,  is  absolutely  above 
the  reach,  and  beyond  the  province  of  morality. 
Had  it  proved  to  us  a  curse,  we  could  only  have 
bowed  before  it  as  the  "  scourge  of  God."  It  has 
proved  a  blessing,  and  we  gaze  upon  it  reverently, 
as  the  work  of  One,  who,  while  He  leaves  the  evil 
doer  without  excuse,  can  "distil"  some  "soul  of 
goodness"  out  of  every  evil  thing. 

x  Arnold's  Life,  vol.  ii.  p.  390.  y  Michelet,  Hist,  ele  France. 
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